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After All. 


BY EMILY LENNOX. 


II. 


T the bathing 
hour, Flor- 
ence sat onthe 
little balcony 
just outside of her 
room and watch- 
ed the gay throng 
in the surf, and 
on the beach, 
where bright 
parasols, pony 
phaetons, and 
brilliant little 
tents, made the 
scene very pretty 
to look upon. 
‘‘Rose,”’ she called through the open 
window, ‘‘ what is that crowd of people 
doing below the pavilion? See! Every- 
body is running. Oh!” she added 
quickly. ‘*They are manning the life 
boat. Rose, Rose! Somebody is drown- 
ing.” 
The scene she described breaking sud- 
denly in upon the joyous serenity of the 
bathing hours, was just as she had inter- 
preted it. A man, swimming out ina 
spiritof bravado to where the buoys float- 
ed, had been overcome with exhaustion 
and disappeared under the water. People 
tan, shouted and talked wildly; but only 
one of the hundreds in the water and on 
the beach came to the rescue. A strong, 
muscular fellow threw himself into the 
breakers and swam out to the drowning 
man. For some reason the life boat was 
not yet at its post; but just going out. 
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Before it reached the point of the catas- 
trophe, the man would have been swept out 
to sea with the tide, but for his brave 
rescuer whocaught himand kept him afloat 
till the boat reached them. The two men 
were brought in, both unconscious, fog the 
second had succumbed after he was taken 
in the boat, and the first lay there half 
drowned and bleeding from a terrible 
wound in the side where he had been 
dashed against the bvoy chain. 

They are bringing them here!’ Rose 
éxclaifn¢gé as the crowd broke and men 
came towarc the housé* bearing tre two 
heroes of this episode ‘n a niass of biaakets. 

‘“‘Give me my opera glasses, Ruse,” 
Florencecried, and together they scanned 
the excited throng that was nearing the 
hotel. Suddenly the glasses fell from 
Rose’s hand, and she sank limp and 
senseless at Florence’s feet. In the same 
moment, Florence cried out: 

‘¢Good heavens! It is 
Kenyon !”’ 

He was not dead, but he was badly hurt 
and the doctors spoke seriously of his in- 
juries. When Rose came out of her 
foolish faint, her first demand was to 
know how he was, and Florence went to 
see. They had taken him to a room on 
the lower floor; but there, in the hall, 
surrounded by a crowd, lay the man who 
had rescued him. 

‘¢Oh, no! thank you!’’ he was say- 
ing ina rather weak, but still familiar tone. 
‘‘T am all right now. If you will only 
let me get up. Iam quite sure I can go 
home now.”’ 

‘*Mr. Freeman!’ 


Courtney 


’ 


Florence cried. 
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‘(Is it you? I never dreamed—are you 
sure you are quite well?”’ 

A bright smile broke out over his face. 

‘¢T have not come to call in this plight, 
Miss Weatherby,’’ he said, looking rue- 
fully at his wet clothes. ‘*Oh, yes! I 
am all right, but they won’t let me go 
home and get something dry to put on. 
I feel awfully uncomfortable.”’ 

Fifty suits of clothes were offered him, 
but Florence said very quietly : 

‘‘T will send for your things, if you 
like. You must have a room and stay 
with me to luncheon.” 

This is what he did. Rose did not 
come down, and Florence sat téte-a-téte 
with the pale-faced bricklayer who was 
now the hero of the hour. 

‘¢Why did you risk your life for that 
man ?”’ she asked him bluntly. ‘‘He was 
not worthy of it.”’ 

‘<I do not know,”’ he answered. ‘‘Per- 
haps*I should have done it anyhow, but— 
I—thought he was your lover.” 

The color rose in Florence’s face. 

‘¢T have no lover,’’ she. said simply, 


casting her eyes down, so she did not see 
the light that leant into his eyes,’ nor did 
she pause to ask herseif why, at- that ro: 
ment she was glad to tell him-she was ‘ree. 

Three days passed, and Fidrence had 


made uy. her mind ‘to go away. She saw 
that it was telling upon Rose to live under 
the same roof with Kenyon, and yet not 
see him. But that morning there came a 
message for Florence to go to him. 

She found him lying pale and feverish 
upon a bed from which he could not rise 
for weeks. Florence started when she saw 
how ill and changed he was, and _ yet the 
change was not purely physical, for there 
was a look in Kenyon’s eyes she had never 
seen there before. 

‘‘T sent for you,’’ he said abruptly, 
‘because I want to tell you that your 
words have come home to me. I have 
been brought face to face with death, and 
I have learned to estimate my conduct at 
its proper worth. No torture could be 
worse than what I suffered when I began 
to sink in the water the other day, and I 
thought I was drowning. My life passed 
before me like a panorama. I saw—’’ 
heshuddered. ‘It washorrible. I know 
now howI have sinned, especially against 
Rose, and asI have lain here I have grown 
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truly sorry—yes, I think I have repented, 
At least,’’ he concluded, ‘*I am willing 
now to make any reparation in my power, 
If Rose will marry me—”’ 

Florence seized his hand, and pressed 
it warmly. 

‘* Thank heaven !”’ she said fervently, 
‘* May I bring her to you? You will not 
regret it—oh, I know you will not! It 
is right and manly. If I never respected 
you, I could do it now.”’ 

‘Yes! You may bring Rose,” he 
said, turning away his head, for there 
were tearsin hiseyes. ‘‘I have not much 
to offer her but my name.”’ 

‘*And yourself,’’ said Florence in a 
joyous tone. ‘* Rose loves you still.” 

It was an unmixed happiness which she 
felt in bringing these two together. As 
she saw Rose fall down on her knees by 
his bedside and heard him ask the pardon 
which a true woman’s heart had saved for 
him, she knew that all love for this man 
was dead in her own heart forever. 
Gladly and proudly Rose consented to 
become Kenyon’s wife. He was so eager 
to ratify his gocd intentions that he 
wished for a clergyman to be brought at 
once. 

But Florence responded to this request 
by aradiant smile of triumph. 

‘It is not necessary ! ’’ she said trium- 
phantly. ‘* Rose is your wife now. 
See! Here is a letter from the friend 
who helped you to contrive that mock 
ceremony. I have soughthim out. He 
is a notary, and, although he did not 
know it then, or pretended not to know 
it, that marriage is truly binding. Rose 
has been your wife from the first ! ”’ 

‘‘Why did you not tell me?’’ cried 
Kenyon. ‘‘ Why did you not tell Rose?” 

‘¢ Because I wished you to come back 
to her, not of necessity, but of your own 
free will. I wistied you to repent, and I 
wanted you both to be happy.” 

Courtney put his arms around the 
kneeling figure of his wife which was 
shaken with sobs. 

‘¢ Florence!” he said brokenly, ‘‘ you 
have been our good angel. My poor 
little wife! Can you forgive me?”’ 

When Florence saw the look on Ken- 
yon’s face as he turned towards the happy 
little sobbing creature at his side, she 
knew that it had been pride only that had 
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stood in the way of a strong and honorable 
love, and with a happy heart she slipped 
away. 

No one slept sweeter that night than 
Florence did. If she opened her eyes, it 
was only to thank God and think of Rose. 

‘«‘] must do something for them,’’ she 
thought; but in the morning there came 
a letter which she had no sooner opened 
than she flew with it to Rose’s room. 

«Rose, Rose!” she cried, gaily. 
“See here! This is for you. Read it— 
read it!” 

Rose took the letter and read : 

«My dear Miss Weatherby :—From 
information given us by our janitor Dom- 


inick McCaffrey, we have been led to 
make some inquiries and find that you 
have under your care a young woman 
calling herself Rose Michel, who is the 
sole heir of one Nathalie Michel, deceased 


eight months past. Mrs. Michel left no 
money, but among her effects were found 
some certificates of stock in a gold mine 
which she doubtless considered of no 
value. Since the purchase of these shares 
for a mere trifle, the company in question 
has struck some very rich ore, and the 
certificates represent a premium which 
aggregates quite a handsome fortune— 
nearly two hundred thousand dollars. 
These certificates are in our hands, being 
placed there by McCaffrey. Ifthe person 
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under your care can prove that she is the 
Rose Michel to whom this money reverts, 
we shall see that it is at once conveyed to 
her. 
‘*¢ Yours truly, 
‘« Barton & Champney, 
‘¢ Solicitors. 
‘¢ Boston, Mass., 
** August 12, 18—.”’ 

It would be foolish to pretend that this 
news did not affect Kenyon considerably. 
If he had any misgiving or regret left, it 
vanished now, for the establishment of 
Rose’s identity was asimple thing, and, as 
soon as Kenyon was able, they went back 
to the city. Somehow the law for once 


seemed expeditious. It was a matter of 
only a few days till Rose had possession 
of her fortune, and it was converted into a 
splendid bank account. 

‘*T am glad this did not happen before 
Courtney knew you were his wife,’’ Flor- 
ence said quietly. ‘‘ It will be so much 
easier for you to trust your husband now.” 

Rose’s eyes shone with happiness. 

‘¢I dotrust him,” she said. ‘‘ He is 
very good to me.”’ 

The Kenyon’s made a home for them- 
selves near Florence. Society did not 
understand it at all, but no one offered a 
word of explanation. It was said that 
Kenyon had married secretly, and that his 
wife had spent some time with Miss 
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Weatherby before the marriage was an- 
nounced ; that she was quite rich and 
pretty, a Frenchwoman, etc., etc.; but 
that was all they could say. It was aw- 
fully queer, of course ; but then Florence 
always had been eccentric, etc., etc. See 
what a cranky notion that was of hers 
about the industrial school. Of course 
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marvelled not a little at the results of her 
work. 

‘You like it, I believe,’’ said Thomas 
Freeman, who had come in to see the 
school and lingered after the pupils had 
left. 

‘Yes, I like it,’’ she said with keep 
enjoyment; ‘‘but I am afraid we shall 
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it was a good thing, but— 

Florence’s school was now an = estab- 
lished fact. She conducted it in a very 
practical way, using her own knowledge 
of cooking and other useful accomplish- 
ments. One of the first things she taught 
her pupils was how to make good bread. 
They stood by in wide-eyed wonder to see 
her deft way of handling the dough, and 
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both have to give up our work for awhile. 
I have just seen Dr. Armstrong, and he 
says that there is so much diphtheria in 
Hardscrabble that we ought not to bring 
these people together.”’ 

It was early in March—a damp, malar- 
ial season—and many poor little wretches 
in ‘*the Squats’? had died of the dread- 
ful disease in question. 
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«“] rather anticipated that,’’ said 
Freeman ; ‘* but I think theold mill need 
not be idle in any event. Don’t you 
think it would make a good hospital ?”’ 

‘Of course it would!’’ she cried en- 
thusiastically. ‘* And that is just what 
they want. They are dying in those 
wretched little shanties without air and 
sunshine. We can have the big room 
upstairs whitewashed and some stoves put 
up, and some little cots brought in. I 
will see Dr. Armstrong about it right 
away 
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‘But —diphtheria is 
Freeman said, hesitatingly. 
not to expose yourself.”’ 

‘‘What!’’ she cried, indignantly. 
‘‘Would you want me to run away?” 

Freeman looked her in the eyes. He 
did not tell her that her life was more to 
him than any she could save; yet he 
would not have her leave her post. 

“No,” he said, quietly, ‘‘ I should not 
Want you to run away.”’ 
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contagious,”’ 
‘* You ought 


Im 


This is how the Hardscrabble Hospital 
came to be established—a very primitive 
institution, but, in the epidemic that 
subsequently raged throughout the settle- 
ment, it answered very well. Many a 
worse place had made higher pretensions, 

Freeman and Florence were the only 
managers of this institution and Florence 
was also head nurse. Outside help she 
had to call on, and it was not the least of 
what she taught the ignorant neighbors 
that in every tuture outbreak of the dread 
disease they were able to reduce the 


death rate fifty per cent. 

Towards the last of April, there were 
still a number of patients in the hospital. 
The spring rains were tremendous that 
year, and the little creek in Hardscrabble 
had swollen to a large stream. Water 
had overflowed the banks in some places 
and certain shanties were flooded. One 
had been carried away. 

It was raining again—a steady, abun- 
dant pour at which Florence looked 
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rather anxiously as she heard the water 
rushing over the mill dam, now overflow- 
ing, and plunging down like a miniature 
Niagara. 

‘¢{ wish it would stop!” she said, un- 
easily. ‘‘The crops will be ruined and 
these poor people are suffering so. After 
this we are certain to have another out- 
break of diphtheria.”’ 

She stood there looking at the rushing 
water when she heard a quick step behind 
her. 

‘* Miss Weatherby, ’’ said James Free- 
man, quickly, ‘‘we must get all the 
patients out of the mill as quickly as 
possible. There is danger of the dam 
breaking, and, if it does, the mill will 
go.” 

Florence stood aghast. Move these 
sick women and children in this weather ! 
It would be their death, and yet they 
dared not stay. 

‘¢ Very well!’’ she said without a mo- 
ment’s demur, for she had learned to 
accept his word as the infallible truth. 
«*Take little Johnny first.” 

It was no easy task to get those sick 
people out and away to places of reason- 
able comfort and safety. Freeman car- 
ried the children in his arms. They 
could get very little help, because every- 
body was looking after his own affairs. 

‘« There isonly one more—thank God !:” 
said Freeman, and he carried the last 
little patient out of the mil]. ‘‘ Follow 
me. Don’t stay here any longer.”’ 

‘¢In a moment,”’ said Florence, who 
paused to snatch up some valuable medi- 
cine. 

The water was surging around the mill 
now and it swayed on its decrepit foun- 
dations. 

‘‘Comeon, Miss Weatherby—for God’s 
sake !’’ cried Freeman, from without, 
where he was placing the sick child in an 
old cart thatserved as an ambulance. 

‘‘ Yes! I’m coming,” she said, but in 
the same instant there was a loud boom 
like the report of a cannon, a snapping of 
timber, a gush and a roar. The dam 
had broken ! 

‘“‘The mill is going!” shrieked the 
few who were helping with the sick. 

Freeman sprang for the doorway, but 
a sudden burst of water swept in from the 
other side and dashed himaway. Foran 
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instant he was whirled about in the wild 
torrent that caught up the mill like a chip 
in a whirlpool, but hisstrong arms battled 
fiercely with the water. Desperately he 
clutched a piece of timber that came in 
his way. It was fast! He had seized a 
projecting beam, and though it rocked 
and writhed in his grasp, he held on. 

Breathless, watchers saw him above 
the seething waters, and marvelled when 
he managed to scramble up to the door. 
way now fifteen feet away from the shore. 
A moment more and he was safe for 
awhile a least. The mill was now afloat, 
and two feet of water covered the ground 
floor. 

Wet and filled withan unspeakable ter- 
ror, Freeman struggled through the water 
and up the stairs. 

‘« Florence !’’ he cried. 

name, where are you ?”’ 
+ **Here!”’ she answered. ‘I am safe, 
but you—-oh, how could you—what made 
you attempt to jump? I saw you, and, 
and, you were almost gone !’’ 

‘*Do you think I would leave you?” 
he cried passionately. ‘‘Do you know 
that you are in peril of your life ?” 

‘IT know,”’ she said quietly, though 
the waters roared and rushed along carry- 
ing the old mill with them. 

Every moment they could hear some 
fresh piece of timber go. The walls 
trembled with the strain of the torrent 
and the water had risen several inches 
below since Freeman came upstairs. 

‘¢ Are you afraid ?’’ he said, drawing 
her to the window. ‘See! We are 
going by Hardscrabble. Half the settle- 
ment is flooded.” 

‘¢Poor people!”’ 


**In God's 


she said, gently. 
‘¢No; I am not afraid.” 
‘The mill may go to pieces at any 


? 


moment 

‘‘T am not afraid,’”’ she repeated. 

‘There is at least one happiness for 
me,” he said, taking her hand which she 
did not withdraw. ‘‘If you are to die, 
I shall not survive you. That would be 
worse than death. I love you, Florence! 
If Iam to die, I must tell you once. If 
I live—if we live—I know I shall never 
have the right to say this to you, but 
now—”’ 

‘¢Why not?’ she said, looking him 
full in the eyes. ‘‘ Neverin my life have 
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I seen another man one-half so good, so 
brave, so noble as you, James Freeman. 
If my woman’s heart sees fit to scorn the 
humble circumstances of your birth and 
to love you for yourself, who has the right 
to say, I shall not?” 

‘‘Florence!’’ he cried, holding out 
his arms. ‘*Could you—would you 
come to me—be my wife—if—”’ 

‘‘If God spares us both, I will,’’ she 
said solemnly, and then, as he caught her 
in his arms, they forgot for a brief space 
that the waters were surging about them, 
that the rain fell heavily, that night was 
coming on and they were rushing perhaps 
totheirdoom. . 

‘‘God bless you!’’ Freeman said fer- 
vently, and then with a new sense of the 
preciousness of life, he looked anxiously 
ahead to where the piers of an old bridge 
loomed up out of the water. If the mill 
struck one, it would certainly go to 
pieces. 

‘¢ Hark !’’ cried Florence. 
some one calling ?’”’ 

Certainly there was a shout. They 
heard it again, and then Freeman, lean- 
ing out of the window, answered lustily. 
There was a boat setting out from the 
shore. 

‘‘Good Heavens! What foolhardi- 
ness!’’ hecried. ‘‘ They will beswamped 
in this current.”’ 


‘¢TIsn’t that 


Yet his heart bounded with the hope- 


of rescie. The boat was launched in 
safety. Like a cockle shell it danced 
about upon the water. It was an old 
leaky bateau laid up for many a day, but 
some determined soul had pressed it into 
service, and was slowly making -his way 
to the mill. 

‘*It is Courtney Kenyon!” Florence 
cried, and Freeman recognized him too. 

More than once the old bateau came 
near upsetting, but Kenyon pulled hard 
and well. It was a desperate struggle, but 
he made his way at last right through the 
mill door over the flooded first story to 
the foot of the stairs. 

‘Thank God you are safe thus far,’’ he 
said. ‘*Get me something to bale the 
boat out before we start back, or we shall 
sink on the way.”’ 

Freeman helped him with this difficult 
task, for water came in while they were 
baling it out; but the bateau was safe 
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enough to land them when they started, 
if all went well. 

‘‘It was a brave thing for you to come 
after us, Kenyon,’’ Freeman said simply. 
‘*T shall never forget it.’ 

‘¢You saved my life once,’’ he replied, 
‘‘and to Florence Weatherby I owe my 
self-respect, which is dearer to me now 
than my life. Do not speak of this, but 
God grant I may get you safely ashore.’’ 

This prayer was answered, but not 
without a mighty effort to secure its fulfil- 
ment. ‘The old bateau, leaking and half 
full of water, was seized by the bow as 
she touched shore and Florence was lifted 
out very wet, but safe and unharmed. A 
cheer went up as Freeman sprang after 
her, and, by an uncontrollable impulse, 
took her in his arms. 

‘¢Thank God!”’ he said, and kissed 
her in the presence of half of Hardscrab- 
ble. 

A proud man was Courtney Kenyon 
when Freeman shook his hand, and 
Florence smiled on him. 

‘*T cannot tell you how much I thank 
and admire you,’’ she said, and then 
sweetly she laid her hand on Freeman’s 
arm. ‘‘I suppose you have guessed ’’she 
added, ‘‘that this is my future husband ?” 

‘‘T have hoped for sometime that it 
would be,’’ Kenyon said warmly. ‘‘If 
God ever made two people for each other, 
you were the two.”’ 

‘«It is odd, though, that I should have 
been a bricklayer, and she a lady of fash- 
ion,” observed Freeman, still holding 
Florence’s hand. 

‘Do not call me that again!’’ she said, 
with playful wrath. ‘‘ Henceforth I intend 
to be a bricklayeress; I much prefer the 
title.” 

When all this came out, of course 
society was upset, especially when 
Florence was married and a whole lot of 
laboring people had cards to the wedding. 
But Florence’s happy face and the proud 
look of her husband allowed no misap- 
prehensions as to the nature of the union 
there solemnized. 

‘‘I should think they would get on 
very well,’’ said society. ‘‘That’s just 
the sort of a man I’ve thought she’d 
marry.’ 

That Florence did get on well with her 
husband you will not doubt. Together 
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they have continued their work among 
the poor and ignorant, helping the people 
of Hardscrabble repair the damage done 
by the flood and introducing sanitary 
reforms as new houses went up. The 
Hardscrabble of to-day is very little like 
the Hardscrabble of two years ago. 
Pretty little cottages are growing through- 
out the settlement. Gardens are taking 
the place of ash heaps. The city author- 
ities have made an aqueduct that pro- 


tects the place against future floods, and 
prosperity is growing apace. In one of the 
prettiest cottages lives Dominick McCaf. 
frey on a nice little annuity from the 
Kenyons. Florence never drives through 
the place without a thrill of joy and 
pride. She isone of the happiest women 
in America, and what helps to keep her 
so, is the fact that she has a work which 
she does to the best of her ability. 





3n Warwick Castle Court. 


BY MRS. S. L. OBERHOLTZER. 


ESIDE the placid Avon’s flow, 
Where Ethelflaeda long ago 
Spurred her great war-horse to and fro» 
To watch her greystone donjon grow, 
We walk. 


Of castle strong with age and care, 
The son of Anack’s treasures there, 
Guy’s porridge-pot and armor bare, 
Of master paintings, charming, rare, 
We talk. 


Around the velvet sward we pace 

Of the court, at the castle’s face, 
Upon our narrow canvas space 

The splendid picture Warwick trace 


Yes, it is there in gold and light, 
Cedars of Lebanon to the right 
Queen Annie’s bed-room near them quite, 
Outside and inside, perfect, bright, 
Sublime. 


Beside us royal peafowls trail 
Their gaudy, glossy coats of mail, 
And mild eyes lift which dimly veil 
The mute appeal. Although words fail, 
I know 


For time. 


From Guy’s and Czsar’s towers of brown 
That guard the keep, and towards the town 
We turn, to find the arch leads down 
To garden gay in floral gown, 
But, lo! 


Their winning, semi-timorous way 
Of asking food, and so I say 


‘«Birdilla, come!” They brush away 


A dozen years this summer day 
From me. 


A slight beak in my hand is pressed, 

My heart responds with love unguessed, 
A petted fowl, long since at rest, 

Seems present. I am richly blessed, 


Bird, country, home and friends in this, 
That panorama past of bliss 
With undimmed vision, I could kiss 
The Warwick peafowl, and not miss 
One day. 


Warwick, England, August, 18838. 


And see 


The beckoning garden I forget, 
The antique vase within it set, 
My brain an unschooled heart as yet, 
Love wears itself the coronet 
For aye. 
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Philip GHard’s Strange Addbenture. 


BY OLIVIA LOVELL WILSON. 
Author of “A Legel Fetter,” “ Luck of Ashmead,” etc. 


T was the middle of February, the 
snow flakes were flying, and a 
wind that threatened to become, 
every moment, more wildly re- 

gardless of human frailties, was driving 
the snow in gusts against the train as it 
slowly made its way into the Lindale 
Station on the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road. The day had been a cheerless, 
blustering experience ; but when Philip 
Ward found himself at the Lindale Sta- 
tion, he no more thought of giving up his 
cherished project of reaching New York 
that night, than did nine-tenths of the 
other travellers who jostled him on the 
platform as he stood looking about him 
hopefully. Thetrain had brought him at 
what he termed a ‘‘jog trot” from a 
small way-station. He had been to visit 
an aged and poverty-stricken relative, 
and even the knowledge of having virt:- 
ously performed his duty did not cheer 
him, under the circumstances of waiting 
to make connection with a through train, 
this stormy evening, in the woe-begone 
desert of a New England railway depot. 
Moreover, by the tardiness of the train he 
had taken, which the other passengers 
called ‘‘the Buggy,’’ and which Phil. 
wrathfully termed the ‘‘caterpillar,’’ he 
had missed catching the train to New 
York on the Housatonic Railroad, and 
must take the Albany train to Chetham 
and change carsagain. He was so vexed 
he would not go into the depot, but stood 
sullen and cold on the long platform, 
watching the truckmen, and workmen 
that seemed to crowd off ‘‘the Bugzy,”’ 
before it was shunted on a side track with 
much important snorting of the engine, 
and apparently unnecessary calls from the 
fireman. Ward had never been in this 
part of New England before. His 
mother’s aunt having moved hither, he 
had made this flying visit to gratify his 
only surviving relative. Two days at 
Hinsdale had worn on his social soul, 
and patience refused to be a virtue. So 
he fled to New York. 


Now entering the depot, he bought his 
ticket, and inquired how long he had to 
wait. He got little satisfaction from the 
ticket agent, who seemed to know little, 
and care less. Ward grew momentarily 
more ill-natured, and resolved to ask no 
more questions. The depot was full of 
people, and he amused himself with the 
various types, until he was suddenly 
aroused to the fact that nearly everyone 
was moving toward the door. Following 
the crowd, he also boarded the train, 
confident that all was well, and reviling 
the management of a road that would 
permit two roads to conjoin, yet have so 
little order in a Union Depot. Wiaen 
presenting his ticket, however, the con- 
ductor informed him, he was on the 
Boston and Albany Branch Road to 
Williamstown and North Adams. << But 
what shall I do?’’ demanded Ward, 
wildly ; ‘‘can you stop the train?” 


‘You might get off at the next station, 
and walk back, and catch your train. 
But I doubt if you can do it, sir; it is an 
awful night. I never knew a worse storm. 
I hardly expected to start out my train.’ 

‘*What right have you to permit trains 
to depart without being called?”’ de- 
manded Philip, savagely. ‘‘ Confounded 
management! I will get off and walk 
back, if it takes me all night. I want to 
get out of such a country.”’ 

‘‘ Very sorry, sir; but think you run 
a risk to try and walk from the station,’’ 
replied the conductor, with the wisdom 
that permits an angry man his own will ; 
and he went on his way indifferently. 
Ward was not only vexed, but in rather 
an uncomfortable predicament. He had 
no desire to be snow bound at North 
Adams, and, having little knowledge of 
the country, deemed himself better off at 
Lindale. 

So he got off at the next station, bent 
on walking back. The outlook was not 
encouraging. The wind howled and tore . 
about the little depot, with its lonely 
platform, and the snow drove against his 
face drearily. 
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But Philip Ward felt in a mood to 
combat the elements. He was a curious 
combination of feminine dependence and 
sensitiveness, together with a profound 
masculine heedlessne:s. Open to every 
kindly influence, yet the temper, lurking 
in the brown shadow of his eyes, that 
grew red at the outer rim of the iris, 
would flash with sudden vehemence, and 
made him among other men what they 
termed ‘‘touchy.’”’ He was strangely 
alone in the world. He had never made 
many intimate friends. It was not in his 
nature. And the one friend to whom he 
had clung with fondest affection, had 
been called to the West by imperative 
business six months ago, and Ward had 
heard little of him since. Moreover, on 
the eve of his departure to California, his 
friend, Edwin Stanwood, had hinted at 
some indefinable mystery in his life, 
touching upon it s» sadly, that, as time 
passed, Philip Ward grew to believe he 
should never see his friend again. Some 
great unconquerable obstacle was in the 
way of his return and their reunion. On 


this journey of his, Ward had pondered 
much on these matters, and thought ten- 


derly of his ‘‘old wife,’’ as he termed his 
room mate of five years. To-night, as he 
faced the storm, he was despondent 
enough to feel that every blast withstood, 
every drift surmounted, was an obstacle 
beaten down between himself and friend. 

His spirits rose, and for nearly a mile 
he fought his way bravely. Then he 
began to feel what a great strain it was on 
brain and muscle. Every part of him 
ached, and the mind seemed beating him 
down. He fell twice as he endeavored 
togo forward. Then he gathered strength 
to battle on a few steps more. Hesawa 
light glimmering in the darkness. He 
fancied it in some house, and, scrambling 
up the embankment of the railroad track, 
found a field swept bare by the capricious 
wind. A brighter light shone beyond. 
It seemed close at hand to poor, weary 
Philip. In reality it was across two 
more fields, on a side hill. Philip strug- 
gled toward it, however, dragging himself 
wearily. How the snow seized him with 
icy fingers; how the wind came a howling 
wolf at his heels. Hasten, hasten, or this 
beautiful Siren will clasp you in white 
arms to kiss your brow to cold death. 


Hasten or the Devourer will crush ang 
whirl youtoatoms. Why do you lag so? 
Ah, Philip Ward, that hasty, careles 
spirit of thine hath wrought thee woe 
again. 

He thinks these things, drearily, as he 
tries to hurry on. Some one seems chant- 
ing in his ears. He fancies first it is 
temptation he is feeling—something worse 
than death—something that chills his 
heart and turns it to stone. Then a 
sudden peace seems to fill him. It is no 
longer the beautiful Siren that clasps him, 
but a white angel, and as he clasps his 
arms about her neck, she bends her face 
to his, and, crying like a child, he sobs, 
‘‘Oh! Mother!’’ and lies prone upon the 
snow. * * * * * 

When he next arouses, he is lying ina 
dimly lighted room, on a low couch, as 
snowy white as the dreary waste he last 
remembers. If Philip had the strength 
to control his bewildered faculties, he 
would see how handsomely the stately 
chamber is furnished. As it is, he only 
thinks, poor fellow, that this is heaven, 
and murmurs again the name of mother. 
A sob is his reply, from a distant part of 
the room, then a lovely young face bends 
over him, holding a glass to his lips. He 
obediently swallows something very hot 
and nasty, and chokes a little. 

‘¢ Where am I?’’ he asks, in a feeble 
voice. 

‘‘ Home, my dear Maurice. Thank 
God, you are here,”’ replied the lovely 
vision, laying a soft hand on his fore- 
head. 

Yes! thinks poor Ward, slowly, ‘1 
am dead, and this is home, mother ?”’ 

He speaks questioningly. 

The young girl, with the halo of 
golden hair, looks startled, and speaks to 
some one behind her. 

‘¢ He wanders, Annette. Can youthink 
of nothing more we can do? Oh! if I 
could only have the doctor.” 

‘¢ There, there, Mr. Manrice,’’ a com- 
forting, motherly voice, belonging to a 
stout comfortable figure, hovers by the 
bed now, and Philip is conscious that a 
second person, an elderly woman stands 
anxiously at the foot of the bed. 

‘* How did I comehere ?”’ asked Ward, 
wondering why he felt so weak? ‘‘ Do 
all dead people feel thus? ’’ 
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‘They found you, darling.’ It was 
the girl who spoke, carressingly. ‘‘ You 
had tried to come to me, as 1 knew you 
would, when I sent for you. The snow 
overcame your strength. Try not tothink 
now. Close your eyes and sleep.” 

She gently bent and kissed his fore- 
head, and at the soft touch, Ward slipped 
away into a sleep that was almost like a 
stupor, owing to his extreme exhaustion. 

When he woke again the golden- haired 
damsel was not with him, but the stout 
female slept in her chair, and snored 
sonorously. 

Ward’s mind was rapidly clearing. 
He was quite convinced nowthat he had 
not reached Heaven. Whatever might 
bein store for him in the hereafter, he felt 
assured that this steady horn-like accom- 
paniment to slumber wasnot the harmony 
of another sphere. Then he lifted himself 
on his elbow, sighed over his aching 
head, and became aware that he had been 
divested of almost all his clothes, and was 
clad in asoft flannel gown, that looked 
exceedingly like a woman’s wrapper. 

This startled him, and his glance 
searched the room for his clothes. 

“ This is strange,”’ he reflected, and as 
our friend Dick Swiveler remarks, exceed- 
ingly awkward incase of fire. ‘‘Now, how 
the duece did I come here? And what is 
going to happen to me next? Not hard 
toanswer. I’m going to—to—” and quite 
an active sneeze so shook Ward in his 
weak condition that he fell back on the 
bed. The sound aroused the slumbering 
attendant. Shecame to the bedside. 

‘‘Won’t you please tell me where I 
am and where my clothes are?’’ asked 
Ward meekly. 

‘*My dear Mr. Maurice, you are home 
once more. Your clothes? Bless you, 
child, Andrew took them to dry and 
brush. You were like a snow-man when 
they dug you out the drift, and a lucky 
chance they found you. You always was 
a hand for short cuts across fields. But 
you mustn’t talk now, my lamb; go to 
sleep again.”’ 

‘* But—but—I am not a lamb, but very 
old mutton,” protested Ward, unable to 
Tepress a smile at her carressing tone. 
ua My name is not Maurice. I am Philip 

ard.”” 

‘There, there, do not talk nonsense. 
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Of course we know you took another 
name.”’ 

‘¢ But I knew you as quick as they laid 
you here. And I know your aunt will be 
wild to see you, let alone Miss Helene. 
Too bad she isn’t here, poor child; for 
she has never forgotten you day or 
night.” 

‘¢But, my good woman—’”’ 

‘*Now, Mr. Maurice, won't you go to 
sleep ?”’ 

‘¢Yes, but you mus¢ tell me where I 
am.”’ 

‘‘Oh, dear! Heathcote Hall, to be 
sure; Heathcote, Berkshire, Mass. And 
your aunt, Miss Margaret Heathcote, and 
your cousin, Miss Rose, are here. Miss 
Helene went yesterday to Albany.” 

‘¢Oh!”’ sighed Ward, feeling himself 
much wiser. ‘‘And—and—I—am?”’ 

‘Mr. Maurice Heathcote, to be sure, 
and all is to be forgotten and forgiven. 
Now go to sleep.”’ 

Still more dazed, poor Ward accepted 
this dismissal meekly, concluding it was 
useless to try and convince this old lady 
of her mistake. Morning light would 
dispel any illusion regarding his identity, 
and he should probably be politely shown 
the door. At any rate that lovely golden- 
haired vision would never press her lips 
to his forehead a second time. And 
with a feeling of regret at the thought, he 
fell asleep again. 

When he awoke, it was broad daylight, 
and an elderly man-servant was busily 
arranging his clothes on a chair at the 
bedside. A cheery fire burned on the 
hearth. ‘‘Andrew,’’ as Ward concluded 
must be his name, gave him a hearty 
‘¢good-morning,’’ and said he would 
bring him his breakfast, as the family had 
breakfasted earlier. 

‘‘You slept like a top, sir, after mid- 
night, and I don’t deny I caught a bit of 
a nap myself. Mrs. Ripley, she changed 
with me about twelve. But Miss Rose 
and Miss Heathcote are that anxious to 
see you, sir. You must humor Miss 
Heathcote, you know, and not be hasty. 
She zs alittle queer. But Miss Rose, now 
—bless her pretty face—who can resist 
her ?”’ 

‘‘But this has been an awful night’s 
work, sir, outof doors. Snow's piled so 


high, we had to let the horses go hungry 
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last night, and they’ve been a digging 
since six this mornin’ to get to the stable. 
Ain’t had such a storm’s I know, for all 
my years. Mrs. Ripley, she says in 1866 
we hadone. But between ws, sir, I never 
could kill even a mosquito but she could 
slap a bigger one. See!’’ 

So saying Andrew looped back the 
curtain, and Ward looked on the waste of 
snow that had so nearly proved his shroud 
the night before. 

Old Andrew then departed to get the 
breakfast, but poor Ward could eat but 
little, so apprehensive was he of the inter- 
view and explanation to follow. 

He felt they would not be harsh in 
their judgment, but it was at least a very 
embarrassing position, and their mistak- 
ing him for some one else made it still 
more trying. Besides, he still felt so 
shaken and weak from his struggle in the 
storm, that he had no courage to meet the 
situation. 

So when old Andrew conducted him 
down stairs, to a large, richly furnished 
room, Ward felt he was trembling violently 
as he entered. 

The lovely girl, who had pressed her 
lips to his forehead the evening before, 
sprang from a seat near the window as he 
entered, and came towards him. She 
was clad in a gown of delicate blue, and 
the fluffy golden hair was gathered in a 
coil in her neck. She came to Philip, 
her eyes full of affection. 


‘*Dear Maurice,’”’ she said in a low 
tone, ‘‘it looks so good to see you here 
once more. Yet how you have changed. 
Had you not sent the photograph I should 
not have recognized you.”’ 


‘Miss Heathcote, for I think I am 
addressing Miss Heathcote, there is some 
strange mistake here. Iam Philip Ward 
of New York.” 

‘« Maurice, dear, you do not mean that 
you have given up our name forever!’’ 
she cried, tears filling her eyes, as she 
clasped her hands together, since he made 
no motion to take them in his, as she 
seemed to think he would. 

‘* I know you are proud, Maurice, and 
now being independent can defy Aunty ; 
but do not be unkind now that you have 
it in your power—”’ 

‘** Miss Heathcote—”’ 
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‘‘Maurice! After all these years to 
call little Rose by that formal name.” 

‘* Rose, then,” said poor Ward desper. 
ately, ‘‘ gladly would I claim you ag 
cousin or sister, You are an angel of 
goodness, and I can never forget what 
you have done for me, but—” 

‘Say no more, Maurice! It is enough 
I see the old love in your eyes now! 
Aunty is at the door. Dearest, do not 
contradict her. Let her have her say. 
Helene cannot possibly be delayed more 
than a day by this storm, and in that re. 
union how much happiness will compen- 
sate you for Aunty’s brusqueness.’’ 

The door was pushed open now, and 
closely attended by the woman who had 
held watch by Philip’s bed the night 
before, appeared a small, white-haired 
woman of sixty or seventy.’ She carried 
a slender cane in her right hard, and, 
although bent and somewhat feeble, her 
black eyes flashed keenly, and her voice 
was full and rich. 

‘«So, sir,’’ she said, as her glance fell 
on Ward, ‘‘ you have returned, at last, to 
forgive your relatives. Don’t drop your 
eyes that way, and look so pale. They 
used to be frank, handsome eyes, like my, 
own. Come, at once, and kiss me.’’ 

Philip did look up with great resolution 
in the eyes that were as dark as hers, but 
he made no motion to comply with her 
request. 

‘*Madam, I am sorry to disappoint 
you. I donot understand how you can 
all mistake me for Maurice Heathco’e. 
You have been so kind as to rescue me 
from death, but I swear I never saw you 
in my life before.”’ 

‘*Maurice!”’ It was Rose who ex- 
claimed reproachfully, and, as she did so, 
she laid a small, delightful hand on his, 
entreatingly. It moved Ward much more 
than all the anger that gleamed in the old 
lady’s eyes. It roused a desire in him to 
swear he was not himself, if it would in 
any way gratify this lovely, confiding 
creature, be she sane or mad. ‘The 
thought had flashed upon him that perhaps 
both aunt and niece were wildly insane. 

But the elderly woman’s anger now 
broke forth. 1 


_ ‘*Rose! stand back. How dare you, 
sir, stand in my house and repudiate the 
roof that sheltered you when you were 
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homeless? Is this the humble spirit you 
wrote about? Has your good fortune 
only added to the proud, uncurbed spirit 
I have ever deplored? Has your late 
encounter with death taught you nothing ?”’ 
‘Madam, I entreat you—’’ stammered 
Ward. But Rose was sobbing aloud, her 
face buried on his arm, and involuntarily 
his arms slipped about her, and he mur- 
mured soothing words, while the storm 
coatinued to roll over his head, as the old 
lady grew every moment more irritated. 
‘That is right, uphold your cousin in 
her rebellion, and reproach to the only 
one who has saved her from starving. 
Dare you deny it is the same spirit in 
which you married my niece clandes- 
tinely? and then forsook her for all these 


. ‘‘Madam—Mrs. Heathcote.’”” Ward 
drew himself to his full height with 
becoming dignity, despite being at his 
wit'send. He pressed the golden head 
gently against his shoulder, with a kindly, 
tender hand on the tresses. 


‘‘Whatever has been my unconscious 
transgressions, in your eyes, this poor gir] 
must not suffer for it. Permit me to say 
you have me at adisadvantage. I donot 
understand half of which you accuse me, 
and I refuse, in the presence of this—of 
Rose—to be questioned further. Later, 
if I may see you a/one, I will strive to 
explain, and leave this house forever.’’ 


To his infinite discomfiture, the élderly 
lady gave a cry of pain and dismay, and 
flew toward him much more swiftly than 
he thought possible. 


“No, no, Maurice, not to leave me 
again. I love you. I love you better for 
your courage and spirit. I have pined 
for you, my only tie of kindred. I can- 
not let you goagain. Forgive my wretched 
temper, you know it of old.’’ She, too, 
was sobbing now, and Ward, in despair, 
looked to Annette, the stout attendant, to 
find her also weeping profusely. It was 
hot an enviable situation. It struck Ward 
that the most melo-dramatic way out of 
the dilemma was to burst into tears him- 
self, and thus restore the others, But 
Rose recovered first. 


“Forgive me, Maury,” she whispered. 
“I have helped make a scare for you. 
Speak to Aunty, now; she will not be 


_resolved to pursue a new course. 
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angry again with you. 
stay.”’ 

Ward, concluding this to be sound ad- 
vice, although not a veracious statement 
on his part, since he intended getting 
away as soon as possible, acted upon it 
promptly. To his satisfaction the old 
lady pressed his hand, and left the room, 
hanging limp and weeping to the stout 
Annette. 

As soon as the door closed Philip 
walked to the window, and Rose stood 
silently downcast by the wood-fire, that 
sent its blaze up the chimney, the only 
cheery sign in the room. 

‘When can I go away from here ?’’ 
asked Ward abruptly, turning from the 
window. She bit her lip nervously. 

‘¢You are resolved? You then care 
no more for Helene? ’”’ 

‘¢ Will you not answer my simple ques- 
tion ?’’ he demanded with an impatient 
sternness of which he felt ashamed. 

‘‘T fear you cannot go for several days. 
The roads are blockaded for miles. 
Andrew tried to get to the depot this 
morning, but failed. ‘They are now try- 
ing to break through the road, with 
fifteen men at work.”’ 

‘Good Heavens! do you mean to say 
I am a prisoner here ?”’ 

‘« Just as Helene isa prisoner in Albany. 
I cannot even telegraph to her. The 
lines are down. ‘There has never been 
such a snow-storm. After my letter, 
which must have missed you, I thought 
you would go right to Albany, see Helene, 
and return with her.’ 

She spoke dejectedly, her handkerchief 
held in her hand, and her lovely head 
drooping. 

Ward stood a moment in thought, then 
It was 
useless to try and persuade them he was 
not Maurice Heathcote, and he must be 
enlightened in some way as to the past, if 
he was doomed to stay here even an hour 
longer. He came and seated himself by 
the fire. 

‘‘Rose,” hesaid, gently, ‘‘comehere.”’ 

She readily complied, and he drew a 
low stool near his chair, and she sat down, 
lifting her sweet eyes appealingly to him. 
Something in the glance dispelled Ward’s 
scruples, and set his heart beating rapidly. 

‘¢ Tell me, Rose,’’ he said, ‘‘ tell me all 


Tell her you will 
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that has happened since I left.’”’ He had 
gathered enough of Maurice Heathcote’s 
history to know he was a returned culprit. 


‘« Oh, it is so long ago, and I was then 


so young, that 1 forget a great deal. . 


How long has it been, Maurice ?’”’ 

Here was a question. 

‘¢ ] am sure you know better than I do, 
Rose—you know I had that fever after- 
ward,”’ returned wily Philip, referring to 
a fever he really suffered, and during 
which Edwin Stanwood nursed him de- 
votedly. 

‘©A fever! Oh, Maurice, and we 
never knew it. It must be five years now 
since you left poor Helene. Ishall never 
forget that night should I live to bea 
hundred, nor will you, Maurice. Nothing 
could obliterate the bitterness of yours 
and Aunty’s anger, and Helene’s despair.” 


‘‘Ah!’’? Ward appears to be over- 
come by remembrance, but his hand 
closes tenderly over Rose’s dainty palm, 
and he pats it softly, as he asks: 

‘¢And did Helene confide in you, 
little Rose ?”’ 

‘*No; I was so young. She kept all 
to herself, and only since I have been so 
much with her, did she tell me how she 
consented to the marriage ceremony being 
performed. You were so anxious to have 
some claim on her—and so jealous. How 


could you be, Maurice? Helene is the - 


soul of honor. Even when in all these 
years, no word has come from you; when 
my Aunt stormed and raved at her for re- 
jecting suit after suit, and proclaimed 
that ceremony illegal, because you were 
both under age, she had but one reply: 
‘ Until Ae releases me, I am his wife.’ ’’ 
‘*A noble woman,” Ward said with 
abstract admiration not lost on Rose. 


‘¢ But you do love her, Maurice, and ° 


will zo? release her?” 

‘*My dear Rose—I—that is, when a 
man has never seen—I mean has not seen, 
a woma’. for a long time, he must not be 
questionee so abruptly. Do you know, 
you have a very startling way of asking 
questions ?”’ 

‘*But tell me, Maurice, did you remem- 
ber =e af allr”’ 

‘*Not exactly, although [ shall never 
forget you,” replied Ward, with truthful 
fervor. 


‘¢ That is nice,’’ she said, with a smj 
‘¢and aunty, has she changed ?”’ 

‘¢ Not much, I should judge,’’ returne 
Ward, hoping she would keep to guch 
easy questions. 

“Oh! you mean as to temper. Well, 
she isn’t nearly so bad as she used to be 
Do you remember the time she struck yoy 
with the brass bellows? How the gcg 
bled. I wassoscared. I never forgo 
your white face, and Helene’sanger. Le 
me see, the scar is just under your hair on 
the left temple.” 

«¢ |_-I—am quite sure I have outgrown 
it,’ said Ward. Here was a dilemma 
equal to a strawberry mark. He won. 
dered they had not searched for it before. 
Hefelt a strong desire toroar with laughter, 
as Rose’s little fingers pushed his hair 
back. Instead, he caught her hand and 
kissed it, with a slight laugh, full of sup- 
pressed merriment that woke pleasant 
shadows in his dark eyes. ‘It is gone 
long ago, little woman,”’ he said, pleas- 
antly, ‘‘tell me once again, remembering 
how my memory of the past is wracked 
by fever. I married Helene against my 
aunt’s wishes. I was only a lad at the 
time—is that right ?”’ 

‘*You were nineteen, and had two 
years more at college You kept the mar- 
riage a secret for six months, when 
Isabelle found it out, and told Aunty. 
She always disliked you, because you were 
Aunty’s heir. And is it true, Maurice, 
that you have an independent fortune and 
a good business? Aunty was so surprised 
when we heard Uncle Alf had turned up 
in California. He was the black sheep 
of the family. What did you find out 
about him?” 

‘‘Never mind about him. Tell me, 
Rose, how did you come to recognize me? 
And, how to expect me? I cannot under- 
stand if I have been away five years, how 
you all recognize me so readily.” 

‘«Why, dear Maurice, I have your pic- 
ture, taken recently, and your letter, 
written in the Fall. I telegraphed just 
before this dreadful storm began for you 
to goto Albany. But feared you might 
prefer coming here, so sent Andrew to 
the depot for the train you would come 
on. Later in the evening one of the 
boys from the depot endeavored to take 
a short route across the fields to ou 
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house, and found you half buried under 
the snow.” 
«But the letter, Rose, the photograph, 
will you show them to me?”’ 
“Certainly,” she replied. ‘But I 


must go to my room and if Helene has 
not taken the picture, I will get that 


Left alone Philip paced the room in 
perplexedy. He new not which way to 
turn, or how such an adventure would 
end. He was fast losing his heart to 
this lovely girl, yet he was supposed to 
be Helen’s husband. If he could face a 
man with plain statement and not be 
confronted by the tears and anger of 
women. But Rose had returned. She 
carried a letter which she handed him. 
To his confusion and dismay, he recog- 
nized his own peculiar letter paper, about 
which he was especially particular. The 
address was written in a flourishing back 
hand, affected by him at times. 

The letter which he opened was written 
with 2 typewriter, another habit of his 
much reviled by his friends. It was 
dated from his lodgings and signed 
“Maurice Heathcote ’’ in the flourishing 
back-hand. Philip actually trembled as he 
read the affectionate letter he had never 
composed, written to sweet little Rose. 
The allusions to Helene and his passionate 
devotion to her. He laid down the let- 
ter breathless and held out his hand for 
the photograph. 

“My God!” The exclamation es- 
caped him like a groan, for his own 
features stared back at him from the 
photograph, the last picture he had had 
taken, when he and Edwin Stanwood 
had exchanged pictures before Stanwood’s 
departure. 

A sense of duplicity, a strange, con- 
fused sensation came over Ward. He 
threw the picture from him, and clasped 
his hands over his face. 

“T believe J am mad,” he muttered, 
and then fell forward fainting. 

He was roused, by finding Rose and 
Annette bending over him. 

‘Poor boy, I have made him talk too 
much. He is not strong since last night. 
And, Annette, he has had such a bad 
fever,” Rose .said, smoothing his fore- 
head. ‘* Now, Maurice, dear, you are to 
lie quietly on this lounge all day, and I 
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will read to you, or let yousleep. No 
more talking.’’ 

Indeed Ward was so ashamed of his 
weakness in fainting, yet so little certain 
of his strength, that he was content to do 
her bidding. It was delightful to have 
her so near, too, looking so solicitous of 
his comfort. They talked, however, of 
very delightful topics. Philip even ven- 
turing to recount some of his own experi- 
ences, which she supposed to be Maurice 
Heathcote’s, and was moved accordingly. 

The old lady did not appear until 
nearly night, and then in an amiable 
mood, that proved her a real gentlewoman 
—a slave to her temper, but kindly dis- 
posed. . No questions arose on family 
matters, and Philip spent his second 
night at Heathcote too bewildered to stay 
awake to think over the situation. 

The next morning the roads were 
broken, and word began to be received 
from belated trains. Ward began to 
meditate an escape, but seemed wound 
about by interminable meshes, and at 
noon found himself still at Heathcote, as 
far from making any truthful explanation 
of his strange dilemma, as the day before. 
He now resolved to stay until night, and 
then leave. But this course, while it ap- 
peared the only one to pursue, was very 
objectionable to him. He had become so 
interested in Rose Heathcote, he loathed 
the thought of leaving her to discover his 
dishonorable conduct, or even leaving 
her at all. It seemed as if he had always 
basked in the light of those dear eyes, 
and he could not enter into her innocent 
pleasure, when the mail arrived, for it 
meant that the snow blockade was raised 
and he must depart at once. 

Once during the day, as they were left 
alone, he took Rose’s hand in his and 
drew her close to him. ‘‘ Rose,” he 
said, ‘‘ promise me, whatever happens, 
you will believe I acted for the best; 
that I loved, honored and respected your 
sweet womanhood ; that none car ~ver 
be to me what you have been.”’ 

‘* Maurice, what are yousaying? You 
mean to do nothing rash?”’ she asked, 
clinging to him. 

‘* No—yes—I have already done a rash 
thing. J love you—” 

‘‘And Helene?’ she cried, turning 
very pale. 





‘‘I do not care for any one save you. 
Helene is nothing to me. Now bid me 
be gone and take my villainy hence.” 

He spoke almost sullenly, but he did 
not anticipate such a result. She bent 
her head while the color rushed to her 
forehead. 

‘*We have both been wicked,”’ she 
murmured ‘‘and / am all to blame. 
May Heaven forgive us; but you better 
go.” 

‘But you love me,”’ he cried, eagerly. 

‘Do not ask me—I am a traitor—I 
cannot tell, oh! what shall I do?” 

The childish appeal, together with the 
womanly pain in her eyes, was reply 
enough for Philip Ward. He took her 
face between his hands and kissed her. 

‘*Good-bye, my poor little one, I 
May never see you again. Let that com- 
fort you and do not believe me as un- 
worthy as I have appeared.’’ 

She fled from him with a sob, and he 
did not see her again until nearly night. 

He was alone in the large living room 
at five o’clock. He had calculated to 


make his departure just at dusk. He 
could not imagine the scene that might 
ensue between little Rose and her fiery 


Aunt. A gloomy despair laid cold fingers 
on his heart. He wished he had died in 
the snow, with his mother’s name on his 
lips. Sitting thus moodily reflecting, he 
heard the door open and close again 
without looking up ‘‘ Maurice 2”’ he had 
grown used to the soft name, spoken with 
the French accent from Rose's {.ps, and 
turned to find a magnificent looking wo- 
man standing in the middle of the room, 
gazing steadfastly upon him. She was 
clad in out-door raiment, as from off a 
journey. Her dark beauty was very 
fascinating, as she slowly drew off her 
gloves. 

Ward rose and stood in silence before 
her. White and guilty he certainly 
looked, for he felt is was Helene. She 
scanned him with slow gathering scorn. 

‘« And this is the man who left me with 
ardent vows upon his lips. You can 
hardly expect me to take the initiative. 
You forsook me in my hour of doubt, and 
in your prosperity had to be reminded of 
my existence.” 

‘¢Good Heavens!’ ejaculated Ward 
under his breath, the perspiration break- 
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ing forth on his brow, at the thought of 
another scene. ty 

‘Speak, Maurice! Have you nothing 
tosay tome? J who have been faithfy 
these years, in devoted love for you, | 
confess it to my shame. I love you as] 
always have. Oh, tell me you have not 
forgotten our vows.’’ 

‘Dear lady, had I ever been 
prosperous, had I ever been able to—” 

‘« Then what Rose told me is not true? 
You have not come back with a fortune 
in your hand, independent of the woman 
who has made my daily bread the bitterest 
wormwood. You no longer care for me, 
but why seek to humble me thus. Must 
I endure more, learn to be the toy ofa 
boy’s folly? If this is true, how can] 
live?” 

She paused breathless. 

‘For love of Heaven, lady, hear 
reason,’’ cried Ward. ‘‘I came here, 
brought hither almost dead from exposure. 
I had lost my way. I do not know who 
you are. I know that I am Philip Ward 
of New York, and that I never saw Heath- 
cote Hall before. ‘Three women have 
kissed me and cried over me. I find! 
am married to you. For Heaven’s sake, 
since you are a new comer on the scene, 
tell me are we a// crazy, or am I some one 
else ?”’ 

She came toward him swiftly, and bent 
a keen glance upon his face; then she 
walked to the table and took up the 
photograph Rose had shown him. 

‘Do you deny this is your picture?” 
she asked coldly and quietly. 

‘*No, it is my picture, but I do not 
know how you came by it.”’ 

‘¢You sent it to Rose. I should not 
have known you otherwise. Changed 
alike, in heart, in fortune, there is naught 
left of the man I once loved. Anda 
you come back to cringe at the feet of the 
woman who once spurned you—so dol], 
in turn, spurn you forever. Coward, 
poltroon! I hate you—begone from my 
sight !”’ 

She burst into a passion of tears, # 
she flung herself across the room. } 

Ward poured forth regret, despair, i 
coherent explanations. He had seized 
her hand and was entreating her patience, 
when the door was flung hastily open, 
Rose entered, followed by Annette, 
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Andrew, and a tall youth, covered with 
gow, and still wearing a heavy ulster and 
dose cap. He strode eagerly toward 
Ward, twisted him back against the wall 
bya powerful grip on his collar, while 
Rose screamed, and Annette went down 
on her fat knees. 

“Helene,” exclaimed the stranger in 
astrong, glad voice, ‘‘have no fear, I 
am here.”” Then jerking poor Philip 
toward the window, he muttered between 
his teeth : 

“Who is the damned scoundrel who 
dares sneak in, assuming my name.” 

Then as the light fell on Philip’s pale 
countenance, a mutual groan burst forth. 

“Philip !”’ 

«Stanwood, for God’s sake explain!” 

« How do you come here ?’”’ 

«Who are you?”’ 

“Miss Helene is a fainting, sir, I 
think,” cried Annette, scrambling to her 
feet. 

It was an opportune swooning, for it gave 
all time to recover their scattered senses, 
and be ready for the explanation to follow. 

It need not be a long one here. Edwin 
Stanwood, otherwise Maurice Heathcote, 
had, against his aunt’s wishes, not only 
fallen in love, but married a niece of hers, 
at the age of eighteen. This had so 
enraged Miss Heathcote, that she forth- 
with drove him from her house. The 
nieces were only her half-brother’s chil- 
dren, and she, while giving them a home, 
considered them inferior in blood to the 
Heathcotes. 

Maurice Heathcote, just as he was about 
to go to California, where a brother of 
Miss Heathcote’s had died, making 
Maurice his heir, learned that Helene 
had been true to the childish vows, and 
as he had always considered the marriage 
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a legal one, he wished to come at once to 
her. But, on second thought, his duty to 
the uncle who had enriched him, led him 
to go to California first, where he had 
been delayed month after month. He 
corresponded with Rose, because Helene 
had been purposely kept in ignorance that 
the suspense of waiting might be shorter. 

Very reticent, he had never told Philip 
Ward his history, and Phil had never 
asked questions. 

The letter was written the evening 
before starting West, on a sheet of Philip’s 
paper. He recalled the incident now, 
and the back-hand was much affected by 
both of the friends. As for the photo- 
graph, Maurice had mixed them in the 
envelope, and, in his haste, sent one of 
Philip instead of himself. He was ina 
hurry, and both photographs were taken 
by the same photographer. 

When Helene aroused from her swoon, 
it was in an humbler frame of mind, and 
she yielded more gracefully to the ardent 
pleading of the real Maurice, than to his 
cold representative. 


As for Rose, when all was said and 
done, and only a great laugh at Ward’s 
expense concluded the farce, she was 
blushingly shy and silent, and wished, 
from the bottom of her soul, that she had 
followed her cousin’s example of reticence. 
Ward, however, bore her no grudge. As 
he whispered to her later, he would not 
bear malice about a trifling kiss or two, 
bestowed upon him incognito. And then, 
when a moment later they were left quite 
alone for a delicious moment, while 
Muiurice and Helene went to the dee 
window to look out on the snow scene, 
Ward whispered another word, so low and 
tender, no one could have guessed her 
soft reply. 





What 3s Life? 


BY MAGGIE. 


A snatch of song, a simple rhyme, 


9 IS a little space of time, 
To us allotted here below; 


A funeral knell, a wail of woe. 


A dream, a happy dream of love, 
A hope, a sigh, a doubt, a fear; 

The earth grows dark, ’tis bright above, 
For heaven ’tis joy undimmed by tears, 


What is life? Tis a surging sea, 
Tossing our barks o’er its waters deep; 


Yet a haven is open for you and me, 


The Shepherd will come for his waiting sheep 





in the Weart of a Rose. 
A VALENTINE STORY. 


BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 


I, 


HERE was a great shaking of 
wise heads when the announce- 
ment of gay Kitty Craven’s 

engagement to a 
young clergyman was 
made public. 

‘¢But Miss Freger made the match, 
you must remember,”’ said one, ‘‘and her 
endorsement of a matrimonial venture is 
considered good. She brought them 
together on purpose, out at her pretty 
place in the country, at a ‘Five o’clock 
tea.’ They say the minister became 
intoxicated at once with Kitty’s bright 
charm, and she was impressed with his 
dignity, so you see they actually fell in 
love ‘ over their cups.’ ”’ 

“But the idea of gay Kitty Craven 
going through life as a parson’s wife! 
Why, she’ll never settle down in the 
world.”’ 

In spite of these predictions, however, 
the Rev. Paul Graves never found the 
faintest cause for regretting his choice of 
a wife, and when, a year or so after their 
marriage, his health obliged him to give 
up his church near the city, and accept a 
call a hundred miles away in a little town 
up among the mountains, he knew, that 
although he would have to separate Kitty 
from a great deal that she loved and was 
accustomed to, she would go cheerfully. 

‘To be sure,” Kitty had said to the 
friends who expressed their sorrow at 
losing her, and commiserated her for the 
renunciation of all the pleasures and 
enjoyments the near city had afforded 
her. ‘*To be sure, I shall miss the 
thousand and one delightful attractions of 
city life, for you all know I dearly love 
the ‘ world and the flesh,’ but,”’ she added 
laughingly, with a glance at her handsome 
husband, ‘‘I shall take the best of the 
‘flesh’ with me; as for the ‘ world’s’ pleas- 
ant ways, those we can carry with us to 
our backwoods home.”’ 

"Mrs. Graves was as good as her word, 
and when they were settled in their 
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pretty house up in the mountains, ‘Thy 
Wilds,” Kitty christened it, every oy 
declared she had brought all of the cop. 
forts and none of the unpleasantness of 
city living with her. 

At first a few of the staid town 
had criticised the ‘‘ airs and graces and 
new fangled notions’’ of the ministers 
gay wife, but it was not long befor 
every one in the place not only fellin 
with her views of matters and things, but 
were quite willing to gladly follow he 
lead in whatever she proposed. 

She introduced several new pleasant 
features in the Dorcas; gave all th 
prosey old-time Women’s Missionary 
Meetings and Societies, a new impetus by 
her bright suggestions and aid, and wa 
head and front in all that was social and 
delightful in church work. 

It was during the second year of her 
residence in Bruton, that her old friend 
Miss Freger—now Mrs. Dr. Merton— 
wrote to her as follows: 

‘‘T never missed you as I do this 
winter. My dear Kitty, I am in sucha 
state of mind over Grace, the Doctor's 
niece, you know, and her love affairs. | 
am sure you could untangle all the knots 
in the crooked threads very quickly wer 
you here; my hands are growing clumsy 
and I fear all my attempts at unraveling 
would only make things more compli- 
cated should I try to arrange matters. 
You never were any trouble to manage, 
but Grace is not confidential and she's 
reticent and proud, and the Captainis 
unreasonable and—well, so like a mat, 
altogether. 1am in such trouble. Could 
you run away for a week or two and help 
smooth out this tough course of true 
love ?”’ 

Then followed a somewhat more & 
plicit account of the foolish estrange 
ment of the lovers and its cause. 

‘¢ Poor Miss Freger,”” said Kitty, after 
re-reading the letter, ‘she has always 
had a love affair on hand; well, I mus 
acknowledge mine did not trouble, ifit 
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did mystify her a little. She is right. I 
believe I could settle it all in a few days, 
but it is impossible for me to leave home ; 
what shall Ido?’’ And she fell intoa 
brown study. Suddenly a happy thought 
seemed to strike her. 

“The very thing,”’ she said, ‘‘I’ll try 
it directly, and it will be a good thing as 
well for the Ladies’ Auxiliary.” 

She seated herself,at her desk immedi- 
ately and penned “the following note, 
which, when written, she addressed to 
“Miss Grace Merton:”’ 

“My DEAR GRACE: 

If you have any Christian charity 
in your composition, ‘prepare to shed it 
now,’ as Artemus Ward would say! I 
am up to my eyes in a charity fund ob- 
ject for our Ladies’ Auxiliary, and I want 
all the bright, pretty girls I know to help 
me out. I can count upon any number 
of handsome men. Won't you ask Aunt 
Merton to spare you for a couple of weeks 
and come up to Bruton and be a good 
girland tend tables and make pincushions, 
paint pictures, and write letters for the 


post-office, and all the rest of the maiden 
aid that heathens demand? I remember 
you assisted at an entertainment last spring 
which was a great success financially, 
‘The Festival of Months’ I think it was 
called. I would like your valuable sug- 
gestion and aid for something of the sort 


inBruton. Now don’t urge any ‘ engage- 
ment’ as an excuse for saying ‘No.’ 
Absence only makes the heart grow 
fonder, my dear, and the Captain shall 
be invited to the festival and made to 
buy all the pincushions and tidies you 
make—to say nothing of seeing the scalps 
of the s/aén which you shall wear by that 
time! Let me hear from you at once, 
and come prepared to take Bruton by 
storm. 
Sincerely yours, 
KATHERINE GRAVES.”’ 

Mrs. Graves read over her letter, nod- 
ded her head satisfactorily, and went off 
toher household duties with a cheerful 
heart. 

A week later Mrs. Graves said to her 
husband, as she was getting him ready for 
adrive down to the depot to meet Miss 
Merton, who was expected that day, 
“You see, Paul, it’s nothing but a foolish 
lover's tiff which separation will settle 
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better than proximity. He is jealous, 
she exacting, love’s serious ailments ; 
they both need change of air and scene; 
when he hears she is up here, having a 
gay time—which I intend he sha//—he 
will be dying to interfere in any such 
pleasantry, and will want to ‘kiss and 
make up’ directly; and when she is 
away from him she will think the affair 
all over, forget his faults, idealize him all 
over now, and love him all the more. 
I shall send him a ticket for the fair, 
with an innocent little bit of dynamite 
accompanying it, which, having the de- 
sired effect, will blow him directly up to 
Bruton, where it will all ‘end in peace, 
marry in Greece, and be buried in a pot 
of ashes,’ like the fairy tales.”’ 

‘¢What a little feminine Machiavelli 
you are,’’ said Mr. ‘Graves, looking down 
at his wife curiously, ‘‘and so ¢ha¢ is the 
way to do—separate lovers, in order to 
reunite them?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Pray, didn’t you follow me to Bar 
Harbor, and didn’t that separation have 
the desired effect?’’ demanded Kitty, in 
triumph. 

Mr. Graves stooped down and kissed 
the busy little head. ‘ 

‘¢ Feminine logic may be erratic,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ but I will acknowledge it usually 
hits the mark.”’ 

II. 

Bruton was in a state of great feminine 
excitement; there was going to be a new 
feature in the Ladies’ Auxiliary Fair, to 
be held in the Court House, the second 
week in February. The minister’s wife 
and a young lady friend from the city had 
originated the idea, and, with the help 
of the ladies of the Society, it promised 
to be something quite astonishing to the 
native Brutons. 

Instead of a fair, however, it was printed 
on the tickets, and announced from the 
pulpit as ‘‘ The Festival of Months,” and 
had quite a grand sound—for Bruton— 
and indeed the old Court House presented 
a very pretty scene when all was prepared, 
and the holders of tickets were admitted. 

Down the long lengths of the hall, and 
around its four sides, there were placed, 
to represent avenues and streets, rows of 
tall, thick pines, for which the young men 
of Bruton had foraged the woods, and 
arranged as one arranges the Christmas 
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trees. At intervals, up and down these 
avenues, were the twelve booths, some 
open, some in the shape of huts or cot- 
tages, with festooned greens, and potted 
plants, and wreaths, and bouquets. Each 
booth represented one of the twelve 
mcnths, and seasonable articles might be 
purchased within its doors. 

January’s thatched hut was sprinkled 
with snow-cotton cunningly arranged in 
flakes, and glistened with frost of pow- 
dered mica. Here, one might obtain 
pop-corn, snow-balls, dolls in winter cos- 
tumes, and all sorts of woven and knitted 
woolen fancies for keeping warm. 

February was an old time Post Office 
with a latticed window. Here the latest 
periodicals and books might be bought— 
at a fair premium-— anda Post Mistress 
handed out a valentine to whomsoever 
should inquire and pay postage. 

March’s booth was rustically adorned 

with rough bare boughs, and a pretty 
maiden, the picture of health, sold cough 
mixtures and hoarhound candies, as well 
as toothsome maple sugar conceits. 
. April’s hut was canopied with a huge 
gay striped umbrella, and a smiling lassie 
sold parasols and umbrellas and lots of 
Japanese ware. 

May had a May pole gayly adorned with 
bright ribbons, and brooms, and brushes, 
and all sorts of house cleaning implements. 

June was the flower garden of Eden 
with a pretty Eve—and no serpent. 

July displayed fans and fire-crackers 
and dispensed ice-cream and lemonade 
at fabulous prices. 

August boasted of a miniature yacht 
and a pretty girl en costume sold sea 
shells and curiosities. 

September, a harvest scene, baskets of 
fruits and nuts. 

October, a tennis ground, with balls 
and bats and racquets for sale. 

November, the hunter’s hut displayed 
the spoils of the chase, and stuffed birds 
and a very wild looking fox, and arms 
and trophies. 

December, of course, had its Christmas 
tree, and Santa Claus. 

‘*T have decided you shall have a place 
in the cabinet, Grace, and I therefore 
have made you Post Mistress General,” 
said Mrs. Graves when the two ladies had 
planned the mattcr to their satisfaction. 
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«* Every letter is to be a valentine, » 
yours will be the February booth, and th 
fair will be held on the evening of the fou. 


‘teenth. Now your part of the service ist 


write in your very prettiest hand twentyo, 
thirty valentines—oh, not original ones, 
Ihave a little mercy—any tender quota. 
tions from the poets will serve the pu. 
pose; but if you coudd just paint a flower 
or bud for some of the ‘‘ high priced 
customers,’ it wouMl be awfully nice of 
you.” 

‘¢T write a valentine,’’ cried Grace 
with a strange expression on her pale 
face. She had written one—out of her 
heart—for her lover, and had intended 
to give it him on this coming Valentine's 
day. Butnow! Oh, it was all changed 
now ! 

‘‘Yes, dear; you can hunt up lots of 
sweet, pretty things in the Lover’s Calen- 
dar. Don’t you like the position? | 
thought it was just what you would fancy, 
‘dropping into poetry ;’ you used to write 
such pretty little bits of verse at school.” 

‘Oh, yes, certainly, Mrs. Graves, I 
will,’’ replied Grace quickly, now recall- 
ing her truant thoughts. 

And so for a day or two Miss Merton, 
with her pen and brush, was very busy 
rhyming ‘‘ dart and heart”’ and ‘shine 
and mine”’ and painting violets and lilies 
and forget-me-nots—her own heart aching 
the while, and her own thoughts remen- 
bering happy days now passed away ! 

Upon one of the prettiest of the valen- 
tines she painted a half-blown jacqueminot 
rose. When it was finished, she looked 
at it tenderly, then, pulling a paper from 
her pocket, she copied beneath the rose 
some verses which were written thereon. 

‘¢Oh, that is the most beautiful one of 
all, Grace,”’ cried Mrs. Graves, who had 
just entered the room and was looking 
over her shoulder. ‘¢ Is it for any partic: 
ular ‘swain among the train ?’”’ 

Grace started and blushed. 

‘¢Oh, no,’’ she replied, folding it up 
and sealing it quickly; ‘I shall pick out 
each valentine indiscriminately from St 
Valentine’s post-bag.’’ 

Mrs. Graves looked at the girl curiously 
for a moment, but wisely held her peace. 

She had asked no questions, and Grace 
had volunteered no confidences. 

‘¢ Of course.Captain Harvey will com 
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up,” she had said when. she showed 
Grace the invitation card ticket she had 
ready for mailing him. 

‘¢Men don’t care for fairs; I shall not 
expect Captain Harvey,” replied Grace 
abruptly. 

“Ah, but if not for fairs plurally, 
perhaps in this instance he may have the 
grace to care for one singular-ly,’’ said 
Mrs. Graves, laughing at her own wit. 

Grace lifted her eyebrows, but was 
silent. 

‘‘T declare she is the most provoking 
girl I ever saw,’’ complained Mrs. Graves 
to her husband. ‘‘I could shake her; she 
won’t say a word about the affair to me, 
and I daren’t expose her Aunt by asking 
any curious questions. However,”’ she 
added, with a sigh, ‘‘I have great faith in 
St. Valentine. I think the festival will 
fetch the Captain ! ’”’ 

When the eventful evening arrived, and 
the doors of the Court House were thrown 
open to the public, every one was unani- 
mous in declaring there never had been 
so unique and beautiful an affair presented 
to the eyes of Bruton folk. 

At the February booth the post-office 
was the centre of attraction, of course, 
not alone for the valentines it issued forth, 
but for the attraction as well of the pretty 
post-mistress who sat demurely behind the 
latticed window, in a pretty costume and 
cap, and handed out the tender missives. 

A new young lady in an old country 
town is sure to be a belle, and the minis- 
ter’s wife’s charge had not been behind 
in winning and deserving the title in her 
short visit. She already had a train of 
warm admirers in the handsome young 
farmers and clever town clerks about 
Bruton, and she was kept busy addressing 
envelopes as each young man called for 
his valentine, and lingered to chat a 
moment with Cupid’s pretty agent. 

‘Is there not one in all that pile for 
me? I have come far. I beg you will 
find a loving word as a reward.” 

Grace had retired from the window 
for a few moments’ rest; it was late in 
the evening and she was weary. She 
started at the sound of the clear familiar 
voice, and turned to see a well-known 
pair of tender blue eyes contritely look- 
ing all they dared not say through the 
lattice. 

Ve. CXVIII.—No. 10, 
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So he had come! and she had been 
heart-sick all day and night with waiting 
and watching. 

But—so cruel is a maiden’s heart when 
the victim is recaptured—she gave no 
sign of recognition yet. 

‘¢ Are you expecting such a one?”’ she 
asked—but her voice trembled. 

‘‘I know I do not deserve such a one, 
but—lI have come far to see you, Grace.”’ 

She leaned a little nearer the window. 

‘««Are you quite sure you desire such a 
one ?”’ she asked. 

‘¢With all my whole heart.” 

She turned away, and from an inner 
recess drew forth a sealed envelope upon 
which she wrote, ‘‘Captain Kirkland 
Harvey,’’ and handed him. 

He took it eagerly and walked away, 
and all the pretty girls in the other booths 
turned to see the handsome officer with 
whom the minister had just arrived and 
whom, after being welcomed by Mrs. 
Graves, had gone immediately to the 
Post Office. 

He strode down the avenue of pines 
until he reached a quiet corner, then he 
tore open the envelope and beheld on the 
page enclosed painted with rare delicacy 
a half blown jacqueminot rose, under 
which was written: 

« Down in the 7nnermost heart of this fair flower 

A hidden secret Zies; within its leaves, 

Look thou with watchful care or all its power 

To swift reveal shall fail. Vain hope receives 
new life 

From loving eyes. Look thou then deep 

And tender; yield one glance that shall betray 

Some answering sign or token sweet to keep, 

Dear, more under the rose—I dare not say!” 


In each line there was a letter wnder- 
scored, which acrostically spelt out the 
words he longed to hear! 

The Post Office was closed when Cap- 
tain Harvey hurried back to interview its 
mistress once more; but the other girls 
saw himsearching for her in the crowded 
hall, and when Mr. and Mrs. Graves 
reached home an hour later, they found 
two happy lovers awaiting their return. 

‘¢ Wasn’t ita beautiful fair, Captain? 
I hope you did your duty, Grace, and 
gathered all the stamps possible. Did 
you make any purchases, Captain? I 
told Grace you would buy everything she 
made. Did you find anything you 
wanted ?’’ Mrs. Graves went on in a tirade 
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of hurried queries; she saw at a glance 
that the ‘‘clouds had rolled by,’’ and she 
was afraid she should betray her con- 
sciousness of the passing storm. 

The Captain smiled, and Grace blush- 
ed, as he replied: 

*¢ Oh, yes, I found all I wanted; all I 
came for—in the heart of a rose.’’ 

‘‘__He got the valentine you admired, 
you know, Mrs. Graves—the jacqueminot 
rose,’’ stammered Grace. 

‘* Ah! So after all you dd pick it out 
indiscriminately,’’ laughed Mrs. Graves, 
with a sly look at Grace. 

‘¢T have you to thank, Mrs. Graves,”’ 
continued the Captain, putting his arm 
about Grace’s waist, ‘‘for turning this 


troubled course of true love into a smooth- 
er channel.” 

‘* Oh, it was not me; it was St. Valen. 
tine, who watches over all those sort of 
affairs,’ replied Mrs. Graves. 

‘* But,’’ she added to her husband, 
when they had lett the lovers, and retired 
to their own apartment, ‘‘ but all the 
same, Paul, I always said the Festival 
would ‘ fetch him.’”’ 

‘* My dear! that sounds slangy.”’ 

‘Well, shall I say he has been saved 
by Grace? ”’ 

‘¢That is worse, Katherine—we will 
not discuss the whys and wherefores; it is 
enough that they are reconciled, and it is, 
you see, an affair Sud Rosa. 


3f J Wad Not Loved Pim Go. 


BY M. A. MAITLAND, 


HE Morning News” lay dampand white, 
Upon ice-bound glistening step, 
’Twas ever before a welcome sight, 
But now I dared not lift it wp. 


My friend stooped down with gleeful face, 


And snatched the sheet in playful way; 


“Ha, ha!” she laughed, “now machere Grace, 


I will be wiser first to-day. ” 


I knew her lover—long estranged, 
Had wooed and won a city belle, 
That love like Myra’s never changed, 
So dreaded what “ The News” would tell. 


Ah! well I knew how dearly bought 
The wisdom learned to-day would be, 
And half indulged the prayerful thought, 
That she the fell words might not see. 


But when the page she turned, and read, 


I saw her lips grow strangely white; 


Then from her cheeks the color fled, 


And from her eyes went out the light. 


There came no sound, no sudden start, 
Nor tears she shed, nor words she spake ; 
And much I marvelled that a heart 
Like hers thus quietly could break. 


I gently raised the grief bowed head, 
And words of comfort whispered low, 

When with an anguished look she said: 
“Oh! if I had not loved him so!” 


Can woman’s voice more hopeless sound, 


Or tell a keener, deeper woe, 


Than when it thus lays bare her wound— 


“Oh! if I had not loved him so!” 
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A @Homan’s Wiap. 


BY ELSIE SNOW. 
Author of ‘‘ HAWTHORNE LopGE,”’ ‘A CRIMSON CLUE,” “‘ THE CURSE OF DANGERFIELD,"’ etc., etc, 


VI. 
MISS LORRIMER AT HOME. 


N the day following the evening 
on which she had met Harvey 
Lovell at Lady Beresford’s, 
Frank —_ Lorrimer 
waited impatiently 
for the promised visit. She had thought 
much of Lovell’s words to her; and 
aithough his statement to her that Sir 
Robert Wilford was none other than the 
man whom he had known -as Morley was 
still incredible, and even fanciful, it had 
impressed her. Sir Robert Wilford was 
her father’s friend rather than hers; and 
although she had never entertained any 
very decided feeling, either of like or 
dislike, in regard to the Baronet, she 
chose to think now—in consequence, no 
doubt, of his peculiar behavior on the 
previous evening—that she had always 
felt that he was a strange man and not to 
be trusted. She had given orders that 
Mr. Lovell was to be admitted at once, 
and had added that, as he was an old 
friend, and a countryman of her own be- 
sides, she wished no one to be admitted 
during his visit. 

This done, she took more than usual 
pains with her toilet; and having at last 
satisfied her own severe taste in that re- 
spect, she went to a little sitting-room— 
in which she only received special favor- 
ites—and there awaited Harvey’s visit. 

Her patience was not put to any severe 
trial, for Mr. Lovell made as early a call 
as politeness would allow. He was still 
pale, but showed no other sign of agita- 
tion; and even that became less at Frank 
Lorrimer’s most cordial greeting. 

‘¢T am so glad to see you,” the young 
lady said, giving him both outstretched 
hands. ‘*I have been troubled about 
you since last night. And now I want 
you to give me your entire confidence. 
You may be assured of the smypathy 
of a sister—I am so anxious to serve 
you—to advise you—to do everything 
in the world that I can do to assist 


and encourage you in the task you have 
undertaken.”’ 

He seated himself by her side, and 
briefly rehearsed the principal points in 
his story and that of Ellen Garnett—en- 
tering into fuller details regarding his 
engagement, however, than he had ever 
done during any previous conversation ; 
and when he had finished he drew from 
his breast-pocket the last letter he had 
ever received from Ellen—that letter 
which had seemed to break his heart when 
he had read it, and which had been the 
unconscious medium for the discovery of 
the dead girl. 

He unfolded the letter and handed it 
to Miss Lorrimer. 

‘* Read it,” he said; ‘‘ perhaps your 
quick feminine intuition may find a key 
to the mystery of it.’’ 


Frank Lorrimer took the thin sheet of 
paper with a strange thrill of interest. It 
was not a long letter, and did not contain 
more than a dozen lines at most. It was 
evident that it had been written by a 
person whose hand-writing was naturally 
of a free, strong, clear character; and a 
close observer would have noticed that 
there had been an effort on the part of 
the writer to maintain the hand-writing 
peculiar to her; and, notwithstanding an 
occasional tremulousness and, here and 
there, a forced boldness in the pen-strokes, 
she had succeeded fairly well. Frank 
Lorrimer, who possessed an almost ab- 
normal quickness of observation, noticed 
all these little things; and to her there 
was something deeply touching in Ellen 
Garnett’s evident effort to conceal from 
her lover how much she had suffered in 
writing that letter. 

The lines it contained were as follows : 
‘¢ HARVEY: 

We are parted forever—through no 
fault of yours—through no fault of mine. 
It is the will of heaven, and must be 
obeyed. I have not now the courage to 
tell you how or why—the horror of our 
position is yet too new to me. I cannot 
speak of it—my brain turns giddy even 
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at the thought of it. I can only repeat 
that we are parted forever; these lines 
are to tell youso. Accept my words as 
the decree of Fate. Do not attempt to 
seek me out, and extort explanations 
which will be as horrible for you to hear 
as for me to give. Ask to know nothing, 
and then, happier than I, you may escape 
a knowledge which has almost turned my 
brain. Forget me—forget all that we 
have been, or ever hoped to be to each 
other—think of me no more forever, for 
to think of me will be to remember—and 
that will be a crime. 
Adieu ! 
ELLEN GARNETT.”’ 


When Frank Lorrimer had read this 
letter a third time, she felt that it was im- 
printed on her memory forever. She 
handed it back to Harvey, and saw that 
he returned it tenderly to its former place 
against his heart—though it had pierced 
him like a dagger, it was still his dearest 
treasure on earth. 

‘What do you think of it?’’ he asked. 

‘YT don’t know what to think—it is 
entirely mysterious in its meaning—even 
knowing, as I do, all of the writer, and 
of your relation to each other that you 
have told me. The man whom you know 
as Morley claimed to bea relation of Miss 
Garnett ?”’ 

‘* Yes, he called himself her cousin.”’ 

‘«And since she was Mrs. Garnett’s 
child only by adoption, and you knew 
nothing of her real parentage, that man’s 
claim to have been a relative may have 
been true. Granted that much, then, it 
may be that he has told her some terrible 
secret, regarding her parentage, probably, 
which has determined her to break off 
her engagement with you.”’ 

«¢Q, yes, it is all clear as far as that 
goes. He admitted that she had declared 
her intention of breaking off her engage- 
ment with me in consequence of discov- 
eries regarding her real parentage. That 
was stated in his evidence at the time of 
the trial—but that doesn’t account for 
the despair, the horror, and the mystery 
of Ellen’s letter to me. Whatever the 
secret might have been in regard to her- 
self, how could it affect me; how could 
it render my love for her—even the 
memory of our love—a crime ?’’ 


A WOMAN'S WAY. 


‘¢ That is true—unless this Morley, who 
seems to have possessed such an extra- 
ordinary influence over Miss Garnett, had 
used his power to force her into an en. 
gagement, or perhaps, even, a marriage 
with himself.” 

Harry started and flushed deeply. 
‘*No, no!” he said, ‘‘I cannot think 
it—I could scarcely believe it if I had 
the proofs. She was no weak, foolish 
child—my darling Nelly! but a girl of 
strong, determined character.” 

‘It is a mere suggestion, of course,” 
Frank continued. ‘‘But reflect for a 
moment. It is worth while considering 
that, however unlike Miss Garnett such 
astep might have been under ordinary 
circumstances, she was then under the 
influence of the terrible secret confided 
to her by Morley—a secret which, as her 
own letter will convince you, had almost 
turned her brain.”’ 

‘*What you say is reasonable and far. 
sighted, Miss Lorrimer, and you may be 
right. My poor girl was changed indeed 
from her real self when she wrote that 
letter; and the man who could have 
caused her to write it may well have 
pushed his power still further, and that 
only makes it more then ever my duty to 
find this monster. I regard him as that 
dear, dead girl’s murderer as certainly as 
if I had seen him do the deed.” 

‘¢T, too, think that her death looks 
more like suicide than murder, Harvey,” 
Miss Lorrimer responded, unconsciously 
calling him by his christian name, ‘‘and 
I quite agree with you in suspecting that 
mysterious cousin of hers being the cause 
of her death.”’ 

‘¢ There is not a doubt of it on my 
mind and never has been from the mo- 
ment I first beheld his face. But that 
brings me to the next link in this chain. 
I amstill of the same opinion in regard 
to your friend Sir Robert Wilford as I was 
last night. Iam convinced in my soul 
that he and Morley are the same.”’ 

Frank looked very grave. 

“So you really suspect Sir Robert 
Wilford—a man of family and high social 
standing, whatever else he may or may 
not be—-of acting a mean and dangerous 
réle, and of doing it so clumsily, that he 
lays himself open to immediate recogn!- 
tion?’’ she asked, in a serious manner. 





A WOMAN'S WAY. 


«I suspect Sir Robert Wilford of being 
the man Morley; but I don’t accuse him 
of having played that part clumsily. By 
no means. Sir Robert was admirably 
disguised, and I doubt if any one, less 
vitally interested than myself, would have 
recognized him; and it is possible that 
when he undertook the part he played, 
that he never again expected to be con- 
fronted with me. No, my dear friend; 
Mr. Morley hoped the gallows would have 
removed me from his path, and had laid 
his plans with consummate ability to 
bring about that wished-for end. ‘That 
his plan fell through was no fault of 
his. He had done his best; and had he 
succeeded as well as he had hoped, Sir 
Robert Wilford would not have had any 
cause to fear discovery through my 
agency.” 

‘My dear Harvey,” Franksaid, witha 
slight smile at her friend’s pertinacity, 
‘to what end should Sir Robert have 
undertaken to work out such a drama as 
you credit him with? What object could 
he have had in desiring your death, and 
in such an awful manner? You are a 
stranger. What object could he have 
had, even, in separating you from Miss 
Garnett—supposing for a moment that he 
was related to her?”’ 

‘‘These are questions that I cannot 
answer; it is all a mystery, but it is a 
mystery that I intend to penetrate. I 
dedicate my life to the unravelling of it 
all, whatever it may be!”’ 

‘And I willhelp you !’’ Miss Lorrimer 
responded. ‘‘Now tell me in what way I 
can assist you? What is the first thing 
for me to do?”’ 

‘‘You mentioned, last night, having 
spoken to Lady Beresford of Mrs. 
De Grey.”’ 

‘Yes, the lady of that name, to whom 
Lady Beresford referred, was at Nice 
when last heard from; but, unfortunately, 
she was about to leave there—in fact, 
spoke of going away on the next day. 
But there is a desultory kind of corres- 
pondence between her and the Countess, 
and she may have a letter from her any 
day. This Mrs. De Grey is something of 
a character—rich, eccentric, generous, 
fond of flitting about from place to place, 
and of a somewhat literary turn of mind, 
—the latter peculiarity breaking out chiefly 
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in sudden fancies for writing long letters 
to her friends. Heaven grant she may 
speedily be inspired with a whim to write 
to Lady Beresford. But if your patience 
is not equal to waiting for that, why not 
put the matter into the hands of a private 
detective?”’ 

‘‘I have thought of that—in fact, it 
was through the assistance of the police 
that I learned of Mrs. DeGrey having 
left London. But I don’t feel at liberty 
to carry on the search in that way; it 
might give the lady great offence, if she 
were to find it out. No, I will wait a 
little time on the chance of receiving 
news through Lady Beresford. You can 
help me there by getting her promise to 
let you know at once of the first news 
she receives from Mrs. De Grey.’’ 

‘«T will certainly doso. I shall see the 
Countess to-night, and speak to her about 
it.”’ 

‘¢ And if news fails to come within a 
week or two I will endeavor to trace 
Mrs. De Grey from Nice. And now, 
dear Miss Lorrimer, I will say ‘ good- 
bye’ for the present.” 

Harvey’shand wasextended in ‘‘ adieu ”’ 
when the servant opened the door and 
announced ‘‘ Sir Robert Wilford.”’ 

Miss Lorrimer turned sternly toward 
the servant. 

‘‘Did I not give orders that I was not 
to be intruded on?”’ she asked. Then 
with a hasty change of manner, and a 
significant look at Harvey, she added : 

‘‘It is as well, however. Show Sir 
Robert Wilford in here.” 


VIL. 


AT OAKLEY MANOR. 


ne instant the servant left the room, 
Frank Lorrimer turned to Harvey. 
‘¢ You must not go yet,”’ she said hur- 


riedly. ‘I think I know why Sir Robert 
comes here just now, and I want him to 
meet you; and, suspecting him as you 
do, and as you have almost made me do 
it is only fair that we should give him 
every opportunity to prove what man- 
ner of man he is—now follow my lead 
in everything—here he is. Sit down.” 
Harvey obeyed, feeling a trifle dazed 
by the young lady’s hurried commands; 
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and he had but resumed his seat when the 
baronet was ushered into the room. 


Sir Robert Wilford advanced at once 
to Miss Lorrimer. 

‘How canI thank you?” he began. 
‘*T deserve, instead of this kind reception, 
to have your doors closed on me forever. 
But let me explain my rudeness of last 
night. I had, at the moment of being 
spoken to by that gentleman—and, by the 
way, I think he was a friend of yours, 
which makes it worse—’’ 

There Miss Lorrimer withdrew her 
hand somewhat peremptorily, Sir Robert 
having retained it while he spoke, and 
turned toward Harvey. 


‘‘ This is the gentleman—Mr. Harvey 
Lovell, Sir Robert Wilford.” 

Sir Robert wheeled around, affecting 
not to have seen Harvey till that moment. 

‘My dear sir,’’ he exclaimed with 
effusion, as he seized Lovell’s hand, 
‘how delighted I am to meet you, and 
to have such a fortunate opportunity to 
apologize for what, I’m afraid, must have 
seemed unpardonable rudeness. The 
fact is, when you addressed me last night, 
I had just, a minute previous, received 
news of a very trying—very annoying 
character, indeed ; and, selfishly wrapped 
up in my own affairs, I positively did not 
know what you were talking about—I 
doubt if I would even have known that 
you had spoken to me at all had nota 
friend drawn my attention to the fact 
that Miss Lorrimer was in your company 
and must have been a witness to my ex- 
hibition of temper. I don’t know what I 
shall say, positively—I can’t tell in what 
words to put my apology—I simply throw 
myself on your mercy, both of you, and 
beg only that you will believe that noth- 
ing in this world was further from my 
thoughts than any intention to offend. 
As an old friend—if I may take the 
liberty, Miss Lorrimer, I’m sure you will 
believe that much in my behalf—and 
perhaps Mr. Lovell will be so very kind 
as to follow your example.” 

‘<In following Miss Lorrimer’s lead in 
anything one must always be safe,’’ Har- 
vey replied. 

‘* You hear!”’ exclaimed the Baronet. 
‘« Miss Lorrimer it is for you, then, to 
extricate me from my embarrassment.” 


?? 


A WOMAN’S WAY. 


‘‘ Consider yourself extricated,”’ said 
the lady, with a very slightly satirical 
smile. ‘*I am quite sure Sir Robert 
Wilford never willingly offended any lady 
—least of all an old friend.’’ 

The Baronet bowed profoundly. 

‘¢ You can’t think how pleased I am to 
have won your forgiveness; and yours, 
Mr. Lovell. Really, madam, if you had 
been obdurate, Idon’t know what I should 
have done. For I came here to-day to 
ask a favor.”’ 

Miss Lorrimer glanced somewhat sharp- 
ly at the speaker. Lovell’s words had 
certainly taken effect upon her. Never 
before had Sir Robert Wilford seemed to 
her so like a suspicious character, and all 
at once she felt herself instinctively upon 
her guard against him. She was resolved 
to give nosign of this change in her sen- 
timents, however; and her gaze dwelt on 
his face with a sweet and serious atten- 
tion which betrayed nothing of the suspi- 
cion which had been roused within her. 

Sir Robert replied to that gaze, appa- 
rently unconscious that it was less frank, 
less straightforward than before. 

‘¢ Ves, the favor is to be asked for in 
my sister’s name,’’ he continued; ‘ but 
I need scarcely add how much I beg for 
it also. I had a letter from Mildred this 
morning, and she had but lately learned 
that you were in London. She entreats 
that you will make us a visit of a few days 
at the Manor. You remember, perhaps, 
what a great fancy my sister conceived 
for you, Miss Lorrimer ?”’ 

‘¢T remember that Miss Wilford was 
good enough to like me almost as well as 
I liked her,’”’ Frank said, with her usual 
affectionate heartiness. You remember, 
Harvey, I was telling you this morning— 
or when was it? Some time recently, 
anyway—what a charming place Oakley 
Manor was. 

Harvey, wholly unaccustomed to femi- 
nine tactics, and quite unable to guess 
what Frank might say or do next, limited 
his reply to a slight bow of assent, deter- 
mined to be on the safe side, and not to 
make any trouble by saying too much. 

‘¢ Ah, then, I may hope for a favorable 
answer,’’ said the baronet. 

‘‘T shall be delighted to visit the Manor, 
and to renew my acquaintance with dear 
Miss Mildred. Let mesee! When can 
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I go? Next week, I think, I have ac- 
cepted no invitations for anything later 
than Monday night. Yes, any time 
after next Monday I shall be ready to run 
down to the Manor for a week; and I’m 
sure papa will be delighted at the 
change.”’ 

“‘I am perfectly happy; at least I 
would be quite so if Mr. Lovell would be 
one of the party, and, waiving ceremony, 
consent to be my guest at such brief no- 
tice.”’ And the baronet turned toward 
Harvey with his most suave manner. 

Lovell’s lips had almost formed the words 
of acold refusal to this invitation, but 
before he could speak Miss Lorrimer 
answered for him in her gayest manner: 

‘‘Mr. Lovell is the least ceremonious 
person in the world, Sir Robert; and it 
will be just delightful to have him as one 
of our party. 

‘‘You will be charmed with Oakley 
Manor,’’ Miss Lorrimer continued, ad- 
dressing herself pointedly to Lovell, and 
looking him directly in the face, with an 
expression he could not mistake. 

Sir Rokert Wilford also looked at 
Harvey in a manner that made some direct 
reply necessary. So that, in connection 
with Frank Lorrimer’s evident wish, there 
was nothing left for him but a polite ac- 
ceptance of the invitation. 

A little more conversation followed, 
during which it was settled that Frank 
Lorrimer, her father and Harvey Lovell 
should start for Oakley Manor on the 
next Tuesday when Sir Robert Wilford 
took his leave, and the door had scarcely 
closed after him when Harvey, turning 
quickly to Frank, exclaimed, sharply: 

Well?” 

She burst into a merry laugh. 

‘‘Oh, you needn’t speak,’’ she said; 
“‘your face isa whole column of inter- 
rogation marks, my dear friend, which I 
will briefly answer. You entertain grave 
suspicions of Sir Rebert Wilford, in 
which I am not yet quite prepared to 
agree with you. You wish to prove the 
truth of your suspicions. I wish to give 
the gentleman the chance of disproving 
them, as is only fair. You have received 
an invitation to behold him at home, in 
the bosom of his family, and it will be 
strange indeed if you don’t find some- 
thing under those circumstances to con- 
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vince yourself or to exonerate him. 
Seeing that you were on the point of 
refusing the. first opportunity I took the 
liberty of accepting what you would 
have refused.”’ 

‘‘T understand. How good you are, 
and how clever! Then I shall accom- 
pany you and Mr. Lorrimer to Oakley 
Manor ?”’ 

Harvey rose, and they parted with the 
cordial warmth of life-long friends. 

On Tuesday, at the hour appointed, 
Mr. Lorrimer, his daughter, and Harvey 
Lovell set out on the short journey that 
was to take them to Sir Robert Wilford’s 
country seat. Oakley Manor was situated 
in the next county, and a few hours 
brought them to the end of their journey. 
They were met by the Baronet himself, 
and as the evening was already advancing 
their first glimpse of the Manor was 
through the purple haze of the beautiful 
English twilight. 

It was surrounded by a spacious and 
magnificent park, an avenue bordered by 
trees, from the porter’s lodge to the 
house which, when reached, wasa delight 
to the eye. It was old—the original arch- 
itecture dating back to the Elizabethan 
era—but it was also in a perfect state of 
preservation, and all its outlines were 
softened and beautified by the hand of 
time. 

It was Mr. Lorrimer who replied to 
Harvey’s exclamation. 

‘« Yes, it’s a glorious old place, Lovell; 
and you will think so more than ever 
when you get inside of it.” 

They were met and welcomed by Miss 
Mildred Wilford, whom Harvey found to 
be, as Frank had said, ‘‘a perfectly lovely 
old maid ;’’ and the delicate, aristocratic 
face, framed in bands of soft grey hair, 
with its angelic sweetness of expression, 
roused in Harvey as sudden and as pow- 
erful a liking as her brother’s personality 
had done of far opposite feelings. 

A footman took charge of Mr. Lorrimer 
and Harvey, showing them to their re 
spective apartments, and looking to the 
safe conveyance there of their travelling 
portmanteaux. But Miss Wilford herself 
conducted Frank to the apartments pre- 
pared for her. 

‘¢You see, dear, I remembered the 
room you liked so much when you were 
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here before ; and you will find everything 
the same, even to the hangings of the 
windows, and the bed. They are old- 
fashioned , but that was one reason why 
you used to like them.”’ 

Dinner was a grand, although not too 
formal an affair, and everything connected 
therewith was perfect in its way. Although 
Frank could not help feeling that their 
host sought to dazzle them with the mag- 
nificence of his plate, the flavor of the 
vintage which had been a quarter of a 
century in the wine vault, and the splen- 
dor of butler and footman, she thought 
it was being displayed for Harvey’s bene- 
fit; while he, on his side, saw clearly 
enough that it was Miss Lorrimer whom 
Sir Robert sought to dazzle by the various 
fine effects of his establishment. 

The baronet’s attention to the fair 
American was, indeed, unmistakable 


and evident enough to all save the object 
of them. 

Dinner over, Miss Wilford and Frank 
retired to the drawing-room, where they 
were presently joined by the gentlemen. 


But after coffee thereseemed to be agene- 
ral disposition to escape from its splendors, 
and to the library, one after another 
they drifted, as if magnetically drawn. 
And it was, indeed, a charming room 
—cosy comfort, elegance, scholarly atmos- 
phere, and an indescribable Bohemian 
carelessness, all combined to make it the 
most attractive room in the house. And 
it was soon evident that every one present 
had found just the right place by the feel- 
ing of ease, and being thoroughly at home, 
which at once took possession of the 
party. 

‘« Bless me! how singular!’’ Mr. Lor 
rimer suddenly exclaimed, rubbing his 
eyes as if doubting their efficacy in th 
present instance. 

‘*What is it, papa?’’ inquired Miss 
Lorrimer, looking up from the latest 
edition of Tennyson, which had been 
engrossing her attention. 

‘*The most extracrdinary advertise- 
ment,”’ replied Mr. Lorrimer. ‘* Let me 
read it to you—listen—”’ 

‘¢ £5,000 reward. This sum will be 
paid to any person, or persons, who can 
give such information as will lead to the 
recovery of the lost heirs of Oakley Manor. 
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Communications on the subject addressed 
to Sir Robert Wilford, and left at the 
Times office.”’ 

The effect of the reading of this para. 
graph was to produce in Miss Lorrimera 
lively interest and curiosity, while Har. 
vey looked quite indifferent. A sad look 
rested on the sweet face of Miss Wilford, 
while on the Baronet’s countenance a 
dark cloud seemed to rise. 

Frank couldn’t help wondering whether 
it was the remains of that scowl with 
which she was now becoming uncomfort- 
ably familiar. But she asked, with all 
the interest she felt, ‘*‘What dees it 
mean, Sir Robert ?”’ 

‘‘Well, it is a rather long story,” the 
Baronet replied. ‘‘ But to explain briefly, 
the direct heirs to Oakley Manor were 
stolen in childhood, and the property has 
come to me simply as heir-at-law.”’ 

‘*Stolen in childhood!’ repeated 
Frank. ‘‘ Why then, it is quite a romance 
—oh! do tell us all about it—that is, if 
the subject is not too painful.” 

‘¢ The subject is painful enough,” Sir 
Robert answered, with adeepsigh. ‘ But 
that should not stand in the way, if I 
were not the worst storyteller in the 
world. However, seeing Frank’s evident 
disappointment, and making what wasa 
greater effort than his guests could guess 
at, for the sake of pleasing her, he turned 
toward Miss Wilford. Mildred has quite 
a talent in the direction in which I am 
so deficient. And the story of ‘The 
Lost Heirs’? has always been her best 
success. I’m sure that you will gratify 
Miss Lorrimer, Mildred.’’ 

‘¢Q, pray do,” and Frank turned to 
her hostess a face of entreaty to which it 
was impossible to utter a refusal. But 
Miss Wilford had no intention to refuse 
—as her brother had said, she enjoyed 
telling the story and felt particularly 
pleased at the contemplation of her present 
audience. 

She simply moved a little nearer to 
Frank, and taking the young girl’s hand 
in hers addressed the story more directly 
to her, although in aclear and slightly 
raised voice, so that no one present could 
avoid hearing all that she said, very dis- 
tinctly. 


[TO BE CONTINUED ] 





Two in One Tomd. 


BY LUCILLE LOVELL. 


“Jt is so old, the date is dim.” —H.H. 


LAS! so many years have fled. 

The yellow paper crumbles in 

my hands, the leaves of the 
manuscript, as I idly 

turn them, exhale a 

faint odor—the scent of years—that 
makes me cold. Over and over again I 
turn the leaves loath to begin. Yet this 
is the place to read—here in this old 
weather-beaten house, the home of the 
man who penned this strange story more 
than a century ago. The time, too, is 
ripe. Not in summer evening, nor in 
autumn’s tender gloaming was it meant 
that this tale should be read ; but in the 
twilight of a winter day, when the wind 
whines around the barred door, and the 
snow hides the leafless vines. So, by the 
waning light of this December day, in the 
warm retreat of the settle nook, I will 


read. 
ke eK KD 


A. D. 1830. Our hearts mark the 
fight of time—so many hours of joy a 
week or a day; so much sorrow, so many 
years; and so composite is the system 
that the grief that wrung our souls years 
ago seems but a day old, while the joy we 
ad but yesterday has already become 
something of the past. 

_ Today, Antony’s words—more touch- 
ing in their simple brevity than the 
longest Jament—‘‘ Since Cleopatra died,”’ 
came home to me with new and over- 
powering significance. His grief was but 
an hour old, but to his imagination this 
orief time marked an awful period. 
“Since Cleopatra died”? more than a 
tentury had passed; in it all that was 
joyous or tender was engulfed; nothing 
temained of the past made glorious by the 
love of Egypt’s queen; _ the sense of ter- 
ible loss alone was left to tell him what 
the present was without her—what the 
future would be. To Antony the gods 
were good; there was no future without 
his heart’s love to become day by day 
the maddening present. But for others 
who have echoed his piteous words, 
thanged only in the loved name, time has 
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gone relentlessly on. For me there was 
no blessed relief after my dear girl died. 
I lived, though I prayed for death in those 
first frenzied hours. I no longer pray; 
but when for me that last morn shall 
break, then I shall pray that she may be 
the first to greet me. O, my lost darling ! 
what if in that land where none grow old 
you should forget that raven hair grows 
silver, and strong eyes dim, and should 
wait to greet your boy lover and not re- 
cognize him in a bent and weary man? 
Pitiful thought! Not so with you; for- 
ever you are young and fair as when first 
I saw you, long years ago. 

To-day is the anniversary of her death, 
the fiftieth that has passed since she left 
me; and here, beside my lonely hearth, 
where a household fire was never kindled, 
I turn memory’s pages and live again— 
but oh! with what a difference—the days 
when we were together. Of that blessed 
time I write. 

I remember the day perfectly; a day 
in the early spring in the Old Colony. 
The previous day had been warm for the 
season, and a sharp rain setting in at sun- 
down, and continuing through the night, 
had carried off nearly all the snow; there 
were a few patches to be seen here and 
there, where the sun’s rays could not 
penetrate, on the shady side of buildings 
and in the shadow of the forest ; but for 
the most part the ground was bare, and 
bare ground always hints of green turf 
and flowers. It had grown a little colder 
during the night, and the water standing 
in the ruts of the road was covered with 
a brittle sheet of ice that broke with a 
sharp crackle wherever I stepped. The 
brook that in the summer wound like a 
tiny silver ribbon across Great Meadow 
on its way to the sea was swollen by the 
melting of the snow and the late rains 
until it surged along like a river. Its 
edges, fringed with ice, sparkled gaily in 
the sunlight, and in the least exposed 
places this fringe grew wider, stretching 
across until the opposite sides met, 
making a frail bridge, under which the 
noisy waters passed, their tumult hushed 
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until the sun melted the icy sheath and 
set them free again to rush triumphantly 
on. The day had dawned fair, but a 
keen wind from the east blew ragged grey 
clouds across the sun, obscuring its light 
and lessening its warmth. But notwith- 
standing sharp wind and grey cloud, 
spring was coming. Something in my 
blood heralded its advent, and as I 
walked briskly along in the sharp morning 
air I pondered the meaning of this vague 
sweet longing; it was new to me, for I 
was a stalwart lad of one and twenty not 
given to dreams or fancies. 

I was on my way to the Royal Arms to 
meet the mail coach, and it was nearly 
time for it to arrive. Not that I expected 
a letter; letters were rare in those days, 
and truth to tell I had no correspondents; 
but the arrival of the coach was the event 
of the day and served to spice the fireside 
conversation of most of the families of 
the village. 

When I reached the Royal Arms, the 
coach was standing in the yard, and my 
attention was attracted by a party it had 
brought. A middle-aged lady had alighted 
and stood at a small distance holding in 
her arms a fat King Charles Spaniel upon 
whom her interest seemed centered. A 
slight, foreign looking youth of possibly 
three and twenty years was being helped 
from the coach by an attendant who 
assisted him very gently, yet not so gently 
but that he scowled darkly, and grasped 
the crutch he had in his hand so threaten- 
ingly that I doubted not it was often used 
on helpless shoulders. 

A little lame child, who was watching 
the strangers with the idle curiosity of 
the weak, drew near to get a better view 
and the lame man saw him. ‘‘ Beggar,”’ 
he sneered, ‘‘Take yourself off.’’ He 
raised his crutch savagely and the child 
shrank back in terror. 

“ Here, my master,’’ I exclaimed. 
‘¢ That is little Gilbert, a poor crippled 
lad, and it ill becomes you to strike 
another as lame as yourself.’”” No sooner 
were the words spoken than I regretted 
them; it ill became me, with my brawny 
muscles, to speax thus to a cripple; but 
his inhumanity moved me. 

His face grew a dark angry red, and 
his fingerstwitched nervously, as if he 
longed to grasp my throat; but he must 
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have realized his impotence, for he rp. 
sorted to insolence, the weapon of th 
cowardly weak ‘‘How dare you spex 
to me,’’ he said, with all the arrogance 
of a sovereign. ‘Take yourself out of 
the way, or there will be trouble for you, 
man.”’ 

‘*Man,”’ echoed an indignant voice 
from the crowd of bystanders, ‘it js 
the young Squire.”’ 

‘«T beg pardon for calling him a ‘man;’ 
there’s another word would be fitter,” 
with a contemptuous stare at my great 
frame. 

There would have been war in a mo. 
ment, for my blood was up, and not a 
man there would have stopped at one 
blow for me; but here the middle aged 
lady interposed. ‘‘ You are tired, Harold,” 
she said gently. Then to me, ‘My 
nephew is not himself. I beg you to excuse 
his seeming lack of courtesy. He—” 

But her apology was cut short, ‘ Have 
done with your prating, madam,”’ the 
young man exclaimed, peremptorily, 
“We will move on.”’ 

His attendant was about to proceed 
when his master said, ‘‘ Where is your 
mistress ?”’ 

‘‘In the coach, Master Harold.” 

‘¢ Love!”’ 

‘¢ Yes, Harold,’’ The coach door 
opened, and the speaker, a fair young 
girl, appeared. I chanced to be nearest 
and involuntarily extended my hand to 
help her to alight. She was apparently 
somewhat surprised at my movement, but 
accepted my assistance graciously enough, 
bending her head in acknowledgment, 
and although she barely touched my hand 
with the tips of her fingers,I felt that she 
was not offended. The folds of her soft 
grey damask cloak blew against me % 
she passed and shed a faint musky odor 
of roses, that caused me to think she kept 
it daintily in silver paper, perhaps, with 
one of those little flat flasks of ottar’of 
roses such as sailors bring from distant 
lands, wrapped within. For the rest of 
her attire I had no eyes, I saw only her 
face; the childlike brow, the pure vit 
ginal cheek, the tender red mouth, the 
lustrous eyes each a violet. I drank in 
her beauty, yet I had not known that 
it was for this I had been thirsting. Ido 
not think the flower knows for what tt 
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droops until the rain comes, then it 
knows. I am not sure that it was her 
beauty that first enchanted me; I have 
gen the rose and lily as subtly mingled ; 
[have seen more sumptuous mien, more 
splendor of glance and movement, but 
allthat is but the form of beauty. In 
Love Erle the spirit, the divine essence 
of beauty was enshrined; and the spirit 
of beauty is the soul and that can neither 
fade nor die. ‘To-day, had she lived, that 
shining hair would be white, the rose 
bloom faded, the sweet eyes dim ; but the 
higher beauty, that of the mind, the soul, 
would shine with undiminished glory. 
Little Love! Little Love! how I 
watched you that day as you passed on 
into the inn; standing there after you 
had disappeared until the silence warned 
me that the crowd had dispersed and that 
I was alone, then I turned homewards 
and sought the seclusion of my room, 
wishing to be alone with you, for I had 
brought you there, darling, in my heart. 
Iwas a thoughtless lad, not prone to 
think deeply, but after the chance en- 
counter with the strangers I fell into a 
train of thought that continued uninter- 
tuptedly all that day and the next, to the 
total neglect of my horses and dogs, 
hitherto my favorite companions. As it 
may be imagined, the young arrogant 
Harold occupied but small space in my 
thoughts; after wishing that he were 
able-bodied that I might show him how 
to treat a gentleman, I dismissed him 
from my mind, preferring to think of his 
sister; for I doubted not, the gentle girl 
whom he called ‘‘ Love’’ was his sister. 
Ah, she it was that filled my thoughts! 
Todream of her, to fancy what she would 
say, what I should say when we met, 
where we should meet, to recall the 
smallest incident of my first meeting, to 
ponder her face until I knew each feature 
as if it were within my sight, this was my 
life. From the first I knew that I loved 
her. I had not known what love meant 
until I saw her, yet I had no doubt there- 
after. Love is not a plant of slow growth ; 
whoever says it is knows its counterfeit, 
friendship, but not love itself. I had no 
one to warn me against the alarming 
gstowth of my passion, ‘‘ full statured in 
anhour,’’ nor did I need a counsellor; 
my instinct was reliable and I knew its 
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truth and permanence, then, as well as I 
know it now. I am now an old man, but 
the passion born when I first beheld Love 
Erle has lived in all its strength through 
the weary years. I have heard love called 
ephemeral, an undefined something that 
appears awhile, then disappears, and 
none know whence it came or whither it 
goes. Again, love is likened to a fierce 
flame that burns madly until it perishes 
of its own intensity. I know not what 
love is to other men; I only know what 
it has been, and is, tome. Yet I know 
that God never meant it to be aught but 
a blessing; his most precious gift to man. 
All gifts are not blessings; experience 
teaches us that they are as frequently 
curses; yet the use or abuse of a gift does 
not determine its intrinsic value; and love 
is what we make it, or what we allow it 
to be, the passing delight of an hour, or 
the hallowing influence of a lifetime; as 
fleeting as the beauty of summer blossoms, 
or as steadfast as a star. I cannot believe 
that it is what circumstances make it; 
love stands clear from circumstances. It 
is like the sun; it abides unchanged. 
When the day is dark, and heavy clouds 
overcast the sun, obscuring its gracious 
light, we say, ‘‘it is stormy,’’ never 
‘¢there is no sun.’”’ So, when love’s 
bright day grows dark, and even when it 
is quenched in blackest night, we mourn 
the vanished light, but do not say ‘‘ love 
is not, nor never has been.”’ If the dark- 
ness deepens, shutting out every ray of 
light, still we grope blindly toward hope 
and murmur, though with streaming eyes, 
‘«there will be a second morn for love; 
it will break in Paradise.’’ If this is not 
so, then immortality is a fable, a bribe to 
keep us quiet in the dark. But love does 
abide unchanged; my heart tells me so— 
this heart of mine that fifty years ago 
enshrined one dear woman as its idol, 
and has never abated one jot of its wor- 
ship. I loved her then; I love her now. 
God keep her sweet soul and have com- 
passion on mine. But I wander. What 
wonder, if shut off from companionship 
with my kind, I fall into the error of 
prolixity? Close all outlet, the heart 
will still overflow. 

I return to my narrative. Soon after 
their arrival, I learned that the strangers 
were living in the village in a house 
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known as the Lodge. It was, in fact, 
their own, having been built by an Eng- 
lish relative who lived in it a short time, 
then returned to the mother country, and, 
dying shortly after, bequeathed the estate 
to its present occupants. I called almost 
immediately to pay my respects, for I was 
the sole representative of my family, but 
I saw no one; my courtesy had not been 
returned, and I felt sore about it. That 
it was not the fault of the gentle old lady, 
or Mistress Love, I knew full well; it was 
due to the arrogant Harold. Iwas to the 
full as stubbornly proud in those days ; 
but at the end of a fortnight my desire to 
see the lady of my dreams overpowered 
my indignation, and I cast about to find 
an excuse for presenting myself a second 
time. “It was May, and a happy thought 
at length suggested itself. Iwould gather 
a bunch of the beautiful fragrant Arbutus 
‘and make that an excuse for seeing the 
fair English girl. In accordance with 
this scheme I started out one fine after- 
noon, thinking to pick the May flowers 
on my way; but they were not as plentiful 


as I anticipated, and I was forced to aban- 
don the road and to seek the woods, 
where I knew they grew in abundance. 
As I was crossing a field I saw a form ap- 
proaching that set my pulses beating 


wildly. It was she. I quickened my 
pace that I might reach hersooner. When 
we met I saw that she recognized me 
though she did not wish to show it, and I 
ventured to salute her. She bent her 
head gravely, for she was ever a trifle 
proud in her demeanor, though her heart 
was gentle enough; but she did not pause 
as [ hoped she would, so I mustered up 
courage and addressed her. 

‘* Mistress Erle, Iam John Cabot, your 
neighbor. I am on my way to pay my 
respects to your aunt and Mr. Harold 
Erle, and I have brought a bunch of 
Arbutus for you, if you will accept it.” 
This was a very awkward speech; I stam- 
mered, too, in making it, and before the 
end [ felt hot all over from mortification ; 
dut she did not appear to notice my con- 
fusion, for which I silently blessed her. 

‘¢ My aunt and cousin are not at home,”’ 
she said, ‘‘and I am abroad, as you see; 
but I thank you for the flowers; they are 
very beautiful.’’ 

I placed the flowers in her extended 
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hand. ‘I have heard of them,” she said, 
holding them at a little distance, ang 
looking at them with her head slightly ip. 
clined to one side, in the pretty 
women have, ‘‘but I had no ideg they 
were so fragrant and beautiful.” 

‘‘TIt is a small bunch,” I said, «} 
meant to gather a larger one; they ar 
very thick in the wood yonder.”’ 

‘‘Are they? I would like to pick som 
myself,’’ she exclaimed, with the frank. 
ness of a child. 

‘ If you will trust yourself to my care, 
I will show you where they grow.” 

‘“Now?”’ 

‘6 Yes.”” 

‘* Let us go, then.” 

So we walked along, side by side. | 
was too happy to speak to have her » 
near me; but she talked gaily, as uneon- 
strainedly as if we had been two children 
going Maying, yet always with a touchof 
gravity and earnestness that I found later 
to be a characteristic. I recall 
word we spoke, yet I will not set dow 
our conversation. What doés it signify 
—the careless, happy talk of two young 
hearts? It is but overflow ; the bubbling 
over the life’s cup that all too soon is 
emptied. We picked flowers that day. 
Does that not tell the story? I think 9. 

It was twilight when I led her home, 
and I left her at the Lodge gate. She 
asked me to leave her to find her way to 
the house, and though loathe to dose, ! 
yielded to her wish. I watched hera 
she went along; once she turned and sa¥ 
me—she knew I was looking, yet it com 
fused her to see me, so she told me after- 
wards—and in turning she dropped some 
of her flowers; I saw her stoop to pick 
them up; then she passed on, and dark 
ness hid her. 

This was our first meeting; we met 
frequently after that; at the Lodge, a 
my own house—for I threw that opet, 
and made it the scene of as much life and 
pleasure as I could command—in the 
woods and fields, and the thousand other 
places where lovers contrive to meet; 
each meeting stands out in my memory 
like the shining and beautiful beads of 4 
rosary. I cannot say that there was aly 
great sympathy between Harold Erk 
and myself. I avoided him wheneverit 
was possible ; but as I was at the head ofa 
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family that had always been at the front 
of things, this was not easy for me to do. 
I believe he always hated me, from the 
frst hour of our meeting, when my inter- 
ference in little Gilbert’s behalf excited 
his displeasure. His was a gloomy soul, 
and his natural tendency to morbidness 
was increased by his infirmity. I did not, 
at that time, regard him as a person to be 
feared, although I could plainly see that 
his violent temper and jealous nature had 
a depressing effect upon my dear girl. I 
have since learned to tremble when I 
recall the depth of his demoniac nature. 
I very soon saw that Harold Erle loved 
his cousin. ‘‘ But what was that?” I 
said to myself. ‘1, too, love her; it is 
for her to say which she prefers.”” I did 
not fear my tate. I was so sure that she 
did not love Harold, that I often thought 
pityingly of his disappointment when he 
should know that my darling could never 
be his. 

At last the time came when I dared tell 
my love; but it was close upon autumn ; 
the full moon of August shed its mellow 
light over us, as we stood together in the 
old garden at the Lodge. I told my love 
awkwardly enough; 1 halted, I stam- 
mered; but my dear girl felt how deep, 
how tender, how passionate it was, and 
when I ceased speaking, I had her in my 
arms, and our lips met. After that kiss 
there was no more need of words; in it 
my love’s soul was revealed to me; in it 
shesaw mine. Oh, the first hour alone 
with your darling when you know you pos- 
sess her heart! Is any later hour half so 
sweet? Ithink not. It is the splendid 
flowering of buds that hope has kept alive 
though fear whispered of a cruel wind 
that might blight them. As I look back 
upon it, it seems to be the one hour of 
my life without the shadow of a misgiving 
—the isolated fragment of time that 
knows no past, no future ; naught but the 
bewildering, delicious present. 

When we parted that night, I said, ‘‘I 
shall ask Harold for your hand to-morrow. 
He is your nearest relative and your 
guardian, and it is necessary; but I would 
I had no need to say aught to him.”’ 
And I spoke the truth; I dreaded the 
interview. I feared my hot blood would 
hot permit me to listen calmly to the in- 

words he would surely speak when 
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he should know that I had dared to ad- 
dress his cousin. We were equals in 
birth, though he had lived all his life in 
the high civilization of the great cities of 
the old world, while I had passed my time 
in what was to him semi-barbarism ; but 
it was not, after all, my lack of cultivation 
and polish that inspired the dislike he 
undoubtedly felt for me, but which he 
disguised under a manner contemptuously 
polite; it was, in truth, the fact that we 
were rivals. Let him strive everso hard 
not to recognize this, he could not blind 
himself to it; in his heart he knew his 
fair cousin did not love him, and he hated 
me for it. I knew this, and dreaded 
meeting him. I did not encounter him 
the next day, however, for early in the 
morning the Erle’s old servant George— 
to whose faithful love for his young mis- 
tress, my darling and I were indebted for 
many an hour together—brought me a 
note. It was from Love. 


‘« My dearest: It is wiser that we do 
not meet for a little. And do not, at 
present, say anything to H—— about 
what has happened. ‘Trust me. 

Thine, 
Love.” 


I chafed inwardly under these restric- 
tions ; it was not wiser to keep silence, 
and I knew it, but what man can gainsay 
the woman he loves? 

I did not see my Love for a fortnight, 
and when at last we met I was shocked by 
her pallor and dispirited expression. 
But all my entreaties to be told the cause 
of the change in her appearance were vain, 
and seemed to give her so much pain that 
I refrained fromthem. Much against my 
will I yielded to her entreaty not to speak 
to her cousin until she should give me 
permission. I see the mistake now, but 
I was only one-and-twenty—my dearest 
girl but seventeen. What wonder then 
that we were not wise? A man would 
have spoken; an older woman seen the 
danger of concealment. 

Time went on. Autumn glided into 
winter; the bleak, bitter New England 
winter. The weather was unusually cold, 
and Love, unused to the severity of our 
climate, dropped under it. Each time I 
saw her, her face looked more delicate. 
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The wild rose color had gone with the 
roses, and cheek and brow were as trans- 
parent as alabaster; her large eyes grew 
larger and more luminous; I almost 
dreaded to meet their gaze, for I fancied 
at times that a spirit there imprisoned 
was striving to get free. 1 saw all this, 
yet shut my eyes to it, and forced myself 
to believe Love’s oft-repeated words: ‘‘I 
shall be better in the spring.” 

Despite the cloud that rested on us, 
there were hours of blind delight, such as 
one can know but once in a life. Our 
opportunities of meeting were not many, 
for nearly every effort was mysteriously 
balked—lI say ‘‘ mysteriously,’’ yet [knew 
full well to whom this was due. Harold’s 
dislike to me appeared to increase, while 
his affection for his cousin had never been 
so apparent. He was almost constantly 
with her; his looks, his words, his entire 
manner, spoke of hisdevotion. Itseemed 
as if he delighted in displaying his love 
before me, and seeing that it annoyed me, 
but increased his delight. How I hated 
him. Yet I must hold my peace; my 
promise to my dear girl must not be 
broken. Harold’s increasing vigilance, 
his never-ceasing devotion, oppressed 
Love, but I could not blind myselt to the 
_ fact that she struggled no longer; she 

seemed to have lost the power of resistance. 
Alas, my poor darling, I did not know 
all, then. 

At last the winter neared its end. In 
February Harold was absent on business, 
and I saw Love frequently, and during 
one of our interviews I begged her to let 
me speak. But the suggestion had an 
effect that alarmed me; she grew so 
deathly pale, and exhibited such painful 
agitation, and even terror, that I promised 
to wait a little longer. Blind fool that I 
was. Had I spoken, had I claimed my 
own, the bitter end might have been 
averted. But I kept silence and the end 
came. 

Harold returned, and our meetings 
were interrupted. A week had passed 
since I had seen Love, and on the eighth 
day George came to my house. 

‘* Squire Cabot,”’ he said, ‘‘I must see 
you alone.” 

I took him into my private room; he 
seemed agitated and much depressed, but 
when he spoke it was with great firmness, 
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‘¢Squire Cabot, you must not alloy 
matters to go on as they are at present, 
It is killing Mistress Love.’ 

‘¢ Yet she bids me keepsilence. I haye 
promised, and I cannot break my word.” 

‘¢You must, sir. You do not know 
what she is made to endure. Oh, I can. 
not hold my peace longer, though he is 
my master.’’ 

‘¢ Speak, George.”’ 

‘¢ You are aware, sir, of Master Harold’s 
feeling for Mistress Love; it is no secret; 
he loves her—nay, more than love is the 
passion he feels for her. He has loved 
her since she first came to us, a little, fair 
girl of ten. Even then I wondered if he 
would not startle her childhood by some 
mad word or action; for his nature is not 
that of other men— it is fiercer, like some 
fiery untamed animal, and will and brain 
are stronger than a fiend’s. His passion 
has always troubled Mistress Love. | 
could see it, sir. I think she has always 
been afraid of him, though her heavenly 
nature has made her gentle and affection. 
ate; but it was because of his infirmity, 
not because she loved him. She was 
never happy until she came here— until 
she knew you.”’ 

«¢ My dear girl,”” I murmured. 

‘¢ Ay, sir; there was never a dearer.” 
George’s deep voice trembled, but he 
went on: ‘Lately Master Harold has 
seemed half beside himself with this pas- 
sion. I have seen him kiss some little 
thing she had touched until the veins 
stood out on his forehead. I have seen 
him take her hand and gaze into her eyes 
until she grew pale. I have heard him 
implore her to be his—such language, 
surely the devil in hell must prompt the 
words, they burn so. He spends long 
hours of the night outside her door. I 
have fetched him away exhausted in the 
morning.”’ 

‘¢ Curse him!”’ 


‘You must take her away, sir. She 
loves you and you love her—it is your 


right. You are not offended, I hope, at 
my plain words?”’ 

‘‘I thank you, George. Sit down— 
nay, I insist, and help me to plan.” 

It cost me a tremendous struggle to 
command my rage; but I stifled it, 
forced myself to sit down calmly and plan 
for my darling’s safety. George aided 
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me with respectful, though most valuable, 
suggestions ; and, when he left me an 
hour later, the part he was to play was 
well understood, and I felt that I could 
rely upon his action. . I set my affairs in 
order, for I had determined to leave the 
country for a little, and that occupied me 
far into the night. When all was com- 
pleted, it was with difficulty that I com- 
myself sufficiently to take the rest 
| needed ; and, when I did sleep, ugly 
dreams visited me, and I awoke unre- 
freshed ; my heart heavy within me. 

At an early hour, far earlier than I had 
expected him, George came. I saw him 
coming and something impelled me to go 
tothe door to meet him. The expression 
of his face frightened me, and I seized 
him roughly by the-shoulder, ‘“ What is 
it?” I demanded, ‘‘Speak.’’ 

“Ttistoo late,’ he groaned. 
died last night.”’ 

Istared wildly at him but could find 
no words to say. Everything was dark 
before me, yet I saw his face as distinctly 
as if it had been alabaster and illumi- 
nated; I followed the outline of his 
face, feature by feature, until it seemed 
as if I never had seen aught else. My 
eas rung with a sound like the thun- 
der of the surf. Mechanically I turned 
back into the hall, took my hat from the 
antlers where it hung, and passed through 
the door out into the open air; I was 
conscious that if I stayed indoors I should 
suffocate. As I went out I remember 
hearing, ‘*Master Harold is half mad,”’ 
but I passed on unheeding. There was 
snow on the ground, and the sun shone 
on it, yet it looked black as night, and 
the sky never looked so far away, nor so 
strangely white. I went on down the 
toad, across the field in the direction of 
the great meadow. I saw every feature 
of the landscape, the minutest detail, as 
ifit had been photographed on my brain. 
Isaw all this; but it conveyed no idea 
‘omy mind; I seemed to have lost the 
P\wer to think ; I could only see and hear. 
The roar of the surf sounded unceasingly 
i my ears, and mingled with it, the 
words, “It is too late, she died last 
night.’? 

All that day I walked back and forth, 
‘ound and round ; unconscious of fatigue, 
powerless to think, until night fell, then 


‘¢ She 
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I sank down. I may have been exhausted. 
I think I was. When I stopped walking, 
the power of thought returned, and I 
knew what happened to me. ‘* Love,”’ 
I cried, springing to my feet, ‘‘I am 
coming.” 

I made my way to the Lodge. When 
I reached it the hour was late, but the 
family had not gone to rest, for lights 
gleamed here and there, and I could see 
thrcugh the windows forms moving 
about. I thought I would wait awhile 
until all was quiet, then I would find my 
way in alone, or failing then I would rouse 
George. I took my position where I could 
command a view of the house, and waited, 
ages it seemed, though inzeality I know 
it was but a few short moments, I heard 
every trivial sound with such frightful 
distinctness that I seemed to grow old as 
I listened. Even now I recall these 
sounds as distinctly as if I heard them 
but yesterday, so indelible their impres- 
sion. I heard the horses kick in the sta- 
ble ; then the door was shut sharply in the 
house; the ice cracked in Great Meadow; 
a twig snapped in the forest; some fleet- 
animals ran across my feet and up the 
tree against which I leaned; something 
disturbed the doves in their cot; they 
crooned a little then went to sleep again. 
Then all was silent. 

One by one the lights in the house went 
out, save in one room, where they burned 
brightly, and the curtains were drawn ; 
but I had no need to see the interior to 
know that the light was shed from tall 
candles placed at the head and feet of a 
fair, lifeless form. 

I made my way to the house ; the great 
wolf dog that slept on the door stone 
leaped up on me, but he knew me, and a 
few wordssoothed him. The door yielded 
to my touch, and I passed in. I do not 
remember that I once thought that I was 
entering like a thief in the night; my 
only desire was to see my darling; I did 
not even think of the possibility of en- 
countering any one. Ere long I was with 
her I-loved; alone with my dead Love. 
Never had that dear face looked so radi- 
antly fair. The calm lips wore a smile of 
ineffable sweetness; a smile as of one 
who heard celestial harmonies. I knelt 
by my darling’s side, filled with awe by 
the awful sacred hush that surrounded her. 
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‘Tiis was not a time for passionate grief ; 
in my heart there was no room for pas- 
sionate love ; I dare not so much as touch 
her waxen hand; I did not kiss the calm, 
marble lips ; I had never kissed her unless 
1 knew her spirit leaped to meet mine; 
I could not now, she was no longer mine, 
but God’s. 

The candles burned lower and lower, 
and still I knelt there, face to face with a 
thousand swarming recollections. It must 
have been near dawn, when, through the 
kim candle light, I saw Harold enter the 
room. I remained motionless. He did 
not see me, and he dragged himself pain- 
fully along to one side of the couch where 
Love lay, and knelt there. I watched him 
from the other. I do not know why I 
did not speak, but a mysterious silence 
seemed to chain my tongue. The sight 
of his face, wan and drawn, filled me with 
momentary pity; but when he pressed his 
lips to Love’s hand, my pity changed to 
hate. He had no right to touch her. 


I had not ventured to lay my hand on 
hers, and he dared to press his lips there. 
Burying his head in the folds of her robe, 


he sobbed aloud, ‘‘ Love! Love! I cannot 
let you go.”’ 

I heard and saw, but spoke not; I could 
not speak. When his paroxysm was over, 
he crawled along the floor kissing the 
robe she wore, pressing kiss after kiss on 
her hands, on her brow, on her lips. I 
felt that I was growing mad; I feared 
that I should rise up and kill him. His 
lips at last sought her throat, but the kiss 
he left on her lips was the last I saw him 
take, for I sprung upon him like a tiger, 
and dragged him away from her side. 

‘¢ How dare you touch her?”’ I cried. 
‘¢Tt is profanation.”’ 

With terrible quickness he drew a glit- 
tering dagger, raised his arm to strike, 
then dropped it. ‘‘No,” he muttered, 
‘«I¢ would be too kind to send him after 
her.” 

We stood facing each other, and, for 
the first time, I forgot that he was a puny 
cripple ; we stood man to man. He was 
tae first to speak. 

‘© You fancied you loved her?” 

‘*I did love her.” 

‘She could never have been yours.” 

‘*She is mine already.” 

‘€ You lie.” 


TWO IN ONE TOMB. 


‘I speak the truth: she is mine.” 

‘Poor fool. She would not hay 
deigned to think of you.’’ 

I did not reply. I was pondering hoy 
I could remove her from his degrading 
presence. He loved her, who was nowa 
bright spirit, with a passion that mocked 
at death.- I could not trust her there, 
And yet I hesitated to speak ; her plead- 
ing words, ** Don’t speak, John, until | 
bid you,”’ still rung in my ears, and | 
was loath even now to disobey her wish; 
but his next words maddened me. 

‘< Thief,’”’ he sneered. ‘‘How do] 
know what you are here for? ”’ 

I raised my hand to strike him, then! 
let it fall. I would not brawl beside the 
dead. ‘She is my wife,’’ I said simply. 

‘¢ How dare you say that ?”’ 

‘¢She is my wife—my beloved wife.” 

‘¢ You cannot prove it.”’ 

‘IT can prove it.’”? I drew from its 
hiding place a small silken bag—she had 
given it to me—in it were our marriage 
lines. I unfolded the paper and placed 
it in his hand. 

He read slowly. I pitied him. His 
agony was terrible to witness; great beads 
of perspiration stood on his forehead; 
his eyes seemed starting from his head. 
‘Tt is false. It is a forgery,” he gasped. 

I did not answer. Bending over my 
darling, I loosened the fastening of her 
robe at the throat and against her marble 
neck—where I had placed it when that 
breast was warm with life—was another 
little silken bag like mine. I unclasped 
the gold chain on which it hung, slipped 
it off, opened it and took out a paper 
similar to the one he still held in his 
hand. ‘‘Read,”’ I said. 

He read the lines through and through 
again; then he crushed the papers in his 
hand, but immediately straightened them 
out, and read as if he thought there might 
be some mistake; he could discover none, 
and still he continued to hold both papers 
in his hand, his eyes wandering from one 
to the other. The weight of the truth 
overpowered him, and he seemed to be 
sinking under it when he recovered him 
self with a mighty effort. Suddenly he 
sprung forward. ‘* You shall never have 
her,” he hissed. With a quickness ! 
could not stay, he thrust both papers into 
the blaze of one of the candles, and there, 
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at my darling’s very feet, her marriage 
lines and mine burnt to ashes. I saw 
them burn, nor raised my hand to pre- 
vent it. 

‘‘Who will believe your tale of mar- 
riage now?” 

These sneering words made me a 
demon ; I lost control of myself. In my 
blind fury I knew not what I did; I 
hoped I should kill the fiend that stood 
smiling at the success of his work. I was 
conscious of this, and of a desire to put 
myself out of the world afterwards. But 
something—who shall say what ?—inter- 
fered; for suddenly I found myself out in 
the frosty night, my frenzy passed, and 
then I knew no more. 

When I came to myself I was in my 
own bed, and they told me I had been 
sick a fortnight. With consciousness 
all my wretchedness returned—still I 
lived. Let me pass over those days: to 
recall them might make me mad even 
now. 

When I was able to receive visitors 
Mistress Erle came to see me. I hoped 
she would say nothing about my darling 
or Harold ; I doubted if I could endure 
it; but the gentle lady’s heart was too full 
of sorrow to keep silence. 

‘¢T am alone now,’’ she sobbed. 

Ah God, so was I! 

‘If Harold might have been spared 
to me.”’ 

“Ts he dead ?’’ I said, hoarsely. 


“Didn’t you know it? But no, of 
course you did not, you were taken sick 
sosoon. Both are gone. We found him 
the night after Love died, on the floor 
beside her. How long he had lain there 
we may never know. His strength was 
nearly spent, and we did not move him, 
but brought in a couch and placed it be- 
side Love. ‘‘ Let me die beside Love,”’ 
he whispered. His voice was so weak 
Icould scarcely hear his words—his last 
words, poor boy. ‘‘Aunt Katherine,” 
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he said, stretching his hand out that he 
might touch Love’s, ‘‘bury me with 
Love.”’ I tried to tell him that he was 
not going to die, but he interrupted me. 
‘*T cannot live without her. Promise me 
that you will bury me with her.” I 
promised: and they sleep together in the 
old church yard.”’ 

I waited to hear no more; out into the 
road I dashed, on, on, until I reached 
the church yard, there I paused. What, 
if I had gone mad, and the hideous words 
that rung in my ears were but the crea- 
tion Of a disordered brain? Or, what 
if that gentle, silver-haired lady had lied 
to me? I should soon know. It is all too 
easy to find the new-made grave, some 
unseen influence guides me there, and I 
went with unerring instinct to the one I 
sought. She had spoken truly. ‘* You 
shall never have her,’”’ he said, and his 
last fiendish thought had been to keep me 
from my own. For on the head stone the 
fresh cut letters stood out with awful 
distinctness : 

L. E. 
H. E. 
1780. 

I turn the last leaf of the old chronicle. 
The fire has burnt low, and in the settle 
nook I sit in the fast gathering darkness 
watching the embers fall to pieces, and 
musing on the tragic story of John Cabot 
and Mistress Love, I could almost doubt 
its truth—yet no; there in the quiet 
church yard the stone, that met John 
Cabot’s crazed eyes, is still standing. 
Only yesterday I scraped away the lichen 
that threatens oblivion, and the inscrip- 
tion stood out bravely. Poor John Cabot! 
You have long since gone—somewhere— 
and who may say how it is with you now? 
It may be that you know what your 
tender heart told you awaited all true 
hearts, the Second Morn of Love. 


The fire is out; dark falls the night: 
God keep us all. 


Delia. 


When martyred flowers breathe out their little lives 3 


Se as the tender fragrance that survives, 


Sweet as a song that once consoled our pain, 
But never will be sung to us again, 


Is thy remembrance. 
Hath come to thee. 


Vor. CXVII.—No. 11. 


Now the hour of rest 
Sleep, darling ; it is best. 


—Longfellow, 





The Queer Adventures of a Walentine: 


AS TOLD BY A LETTER-BOX, 


BY ELIZABETH PHIPPS TRAIN. 


HERE is a popular and erron- 
eous impression in general 
acceptance among people, 
that we, conglomerate atoms 
of inanimate nature, are, be- 

cause of our passivity, senseless and un- 
comprehending. It is a mistake, and yet 
I care so little to prove our equality, in 
this respect, with human beings, that, 
were it not that I feel convinced of my 
own power to tell a tale superior in every 
respect to the quantity of unreadable 
trash in the shape of MSS. that is con- 
fided to my care, I should prefer to rust 
into my grave, rather than force myself 
into notoriety by demonstrating the fact 
by actual and incontrovertible evidence. 

The story which | am about to relate 
extends over the space of a year, and em- 
braces two fees of St. Valentine. It is 
only a true little tale of ordinary human 
passions—love, jealousy, and hatred—not 
a powerful, thrilling tragedy with great 
dramatic climaxes and blood-curdling 
situations and dénouements, such as I 
read sometimes in the still watches of the 
night, before the critical eye of the pro- 
fessional reader scans them with merciless 
severity; but a short story of certain events 
in the lives of a few obscure, unknown 
individuals which have come under my 
personal observation. 

It was a raw, gusty afternoon in Feb- 
ruary, the 13th day of the month, as I 
knew from the mass of embossed envel- 
opes of all sizes and descriptions which 
had been shoved down my throat during 
the day. My jaws positively ached from 
incessant opening and shutting, and even 
my capacious abdomen was constantly 
filled to repletion, notwithstanding the 
kind and regular efforts of my friend, the 
collector, to lighten my load. The last 
deposit had been a box of such dimensions 
that, in the attempt to squeeze it into my 
weary mouth, the sender had nearly suf- 
focated me, and I was sick and tired of 
the whole nonsensical business. The 
street lamps were being lighted, and the 
approach of night was heralded by the 
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swift on-coming of the grey shadows of 
her outriders. The bare, gaunt branches 
of the leafless trees bent and bowed low 
in homage to the advent of the ebon lady, 
while aioft, in the dusky heavens, the 
faint light of a silver crescent and tiny, 
twinkling points of brilliancy showed 
that not on earth alone was honor being 
done her sable majesty. 

I was tired to death, as I say, and was 
about closing my eyes, hoping that I 
might catch a few winks, when I heard a 
soft patter of steps gradually slackening 
until they finally came to a standstill by 
my side. I opened one eye slowly, and 
then, being rather pleased and conciliated 
by the prospect, unclosed the other. 
Before me stood, in evident hesitation, a 
slender, delicate maiden of perhaps 
eighteen years, poorly clad, but of a 
sweet, fair countenance, balancing, un- 
decidedly in her hands, an envelope of’ 
the description above alluded to. There 
were many emotions legible on the sliy, 
young face; a tender perplexity in the 
gentle blue eyes, doubt and timidity in 
the quiver of the pretty, curved lips, and 
embarrassment in the delicate flush on 
the transparentskin. There was apparent 
indecision in the action of the shabbily 
gloved hands which now raised the missive 
to my eager lips and anon drew it tanta- 
lizingly away. Evidently she could not 
quite make up her mind to taking the 
irrevocable step, and I was becoming 
quite fearful lest I should lose the oppor- 
tunity which I desired of discovering to 
whom and of what nature this valentine 
might be, when my hopes were quite 
dashed by an incident which took place. 

Down a side‘street came the clatter, 
clatter of a pair of high heels, a sound 
which, in her abstraction, the young girl 
failed to notice until it had almost ceased, 
when a loud voice proceeding from the 
owner of the noisy articles startled her 
out of her reverie. 

‘<Hello, Annie! cold, isn’t it? Going 
my way or waiting for Paul Benson, eh?” 

The words were accompanied by 4 
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significant wink and chuckle which not 
even the florid beauty of big black eyes, 
full, red lips and glowing cheeks could 
render other than coarse and vulgar. The 
other shrank and lost the dainty flush of 
embarrassment in a still, white heat of 
anger, and the contrast between the two 
girls was that of the vivid full-blown 
peony and the quivering mimosa. 

‘Neither the one nor the other, Miss 
Hardy,” she said, in a low, cold tone. 
““My way is entirely the opposite of 
yours. Good night,” and, slipping the 
missive quickly into her pocket, she passed 
on. 
But the swiftness of her action was yet 
too slow for the eyes that watched her, and 
knowing the vacillating character of wo- 
man’s nature perhaps better than Florence 
Hardy, after deliberating a moment, 
moved into the shadow of a projecting 
door-way and waited. The receding 
figure of the girl soon diminished its 
swift pace, which grew slower and slower 
until it became a mere saunter which, 
after a few halting steps, stopped entirely. 
Evidently the anger aroused by the taunt- 
ing words of the girl named Hardy had 
been dissipated by a more potent emotion 
and the temptation to send the dainty, 
white messenger on its way had overcome 
her fear of observation, for, turning sud- 
denly, she walked swiftly back, opened 
my mouth with a soft but determined 
movement, thrust in the valentine with- 
out a moment’s hesitation and moved 
away. 

Oh, how I longed for a voice, no mat- 
ter how feeble a quality, to whisper in the 
small shell-like ear a warning that the 
black, lustrous eyes of her enemy were 
still watching her from the concealing 
door-way: I could do nothing to aid in 
this little romance, of whose secrets I was 
being made custodian, but resolved to 
satisfy my curiosity by a peep into the 
enwreathed and flower-decorated envelope 
which was bearing a message of love 
from the sweet, pure heart of the gentle 
maiden to some unknown and perhaps 
careless lover. Peering, by virtue of the 
privilege which I enjoy, through the 
cheap, thin paper of the cover, I saw— 
hot one of the gaudy, high-colored effu- 
sions which are, on these fétes, Cupid’s 
stock in trade—but a small, square sheet 
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of paper across one corner of which was 
tied with virginal ribbon a fragrant, 
lovely cluster of deep purple violets, 
while beneath, in a slender, girlish hand- 
writing, were the following verses: 


Hast ever sought @ violet, love, 
Deep in the forest’s heart ? 

Hast ever watched the tiny thing 
Thus shyly growing apart ? 


Hast ever plucked a violet, love, 

And laid it on thy breast ? 

Dost know the weight of perfume rate 
By which its heart ’s opprest ? 


So, like the violet in the wood, 

Has grown this love of mine 

For thee; I’d share its fragrance with 
My faithful Valentine! 


I was so interested in reading these lines 
that I forgot to notice the movements of 
the girl in the doorway, and soon the ap- 
pearance of the collector warned me that 
I had been none too quick in mastering 
the contents of the envelope. He wasa 
good-looking, jovial young fellow, with 
an eye to a pretty girl—as I had fre- 
quently remarked—as he pursued his du- 
ties and, while he unlocked the door of 
my heart, he whistled a merry tune which 
was broken abruptly as a loud, familiar 
voice accosted him:— 

‘¢ Here, Mr. Jennings, wait a moment. 
I’ve been waiting for you the best part of 
an hour.”’ 

‘¢Good evening, Miss Hardy! What 
can Ido for you? Got a valentine too 
big for the box, for your best man, and 
want me to put it in here?” motioning 
to the huge, striped ticking sack which 
lay on the pavement at his feet. 


‘‘No, not exactly. If I was going to 
send a valentine to my Jdes¢ man, I 
wouldn’t send it much further on,’”’ with 
a bold, coquettish glance from the black 
eyes which made the young fellow color 
with pleasure. ‘The truth is, I want 
you to do me a favor. It’s rather against 
your rule, I guess, but twon’t do any 
harm, as it’s my own property that I want 
to get back again, and no one will be the 
wiser. You see’’—coming quite close to 
him and laying a large, well-shaped and 
gloved hand on his arm—‘‘I dropped a 
valentine into that box, an hour ago, to 
one of my old beaux and, come to think 
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it over, I guess there ain’t much use in 
keepin’ on an old affair like that, when 
my feelings are all for someone else, so I 
want you to get it back again. You'll 
give it to me, won’t you?”’ 

There was an eagerness in her tones 
which should have warned him that some 
deeper designs lay behind her apparently 
frivolous desire; and oh, how I yearned 
for a voice that I might testify to her base 
purpose! But alas ! ‘‘ The woman tempted 
me and I did eat.’’ Soon the dainty 
white envelope with its address of 


‘‘Mr. Paul Benson, 
Care Messrs. Harding and Cole. 
New York City.” 


lay in the out-stretched hand, a few ten- 
derly intoned thanks and Ralph Jennings’ 
lapse in duty had brought suffering and 
sorrow to one young heart, anger and 
wounded vanity to another, and the grati- 
fication of an evil desire toathird. By 
just such a trifling misdemeanor was the 
whole Pandora box let loose upon the 
world. 

The next morning I was awakened early 
by the pressure of a hand upon my mouth, 
and, being very sensitive to personal in- 
fluences, I felt such a shudder of repulsion 
at the touch, that I opened my eyes and 
found that the person who had so affected 
me was noother than the girl called Hardy. 
Now was my time for retaliation, and, 
quick as a thought, I brought my upper 
lip down upon her fingers with such a 
force that she gave a little scream, and 
muttering, ‘‘ that vile box,’’ turned away. 
I glanced at the letter she had forced 
down my unwilling throat, and, to my 
great surprise, found the envelope the 
same as that she had abstracted the eve- 
ning before, save for the addition of two 
small initials in the corner—A. C. 

Determined to see if, indeed, the girl 
had repented of her evil act during the 
night, I peeped through the cover to dis- 
cover if the original contents remained 
intact. Alas! what a change had been 
wrought. Instead of the dainty bunch of 
violets and the tender little plea for love, 
a coarse, common sheet of paper bore one 
of the vile caricatures, with its miserable 
attempt at versification, commonly known 
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as ‘*comic valentines.’”” Now I divingg 
the creature’s wicked intentions, and did 
my best to foil it by contracting my per. 
son so that the ugly imposture fell down 
into my remotest corner. My efforts were 
in vain, however, for when the collector 
again made his rounds, he gathered it jp 
with the others, and I was left, lonely and 
desolate, to bemoan its wretched trans. 
formation. 

Days and weeks passed by, and the 
miserable trick played upon this little 
romancer so disgusted me with human 
nature that I quite lost my interest jn 
reading the letters confided to my care, 
Often I saw the young girl called Annie 
pass and repass my house, and with pain 
and sorrow I watched the increasing lassi- 
tude and fragility of the slim, girlish 
frame. She probably worked in some 
shop, or perhaps sewed for her living— 
the latter I rather think, for I remember 
that she often carried a bundle, as of work. 
It was some weeks before I overcame my 
contempt of humanity sufficiently to care 
to peruse its affairs, but finally I resumed 
my interest in my old amusement, and 
one day, in May, was again made the re- 
cipient of a letter of Miss Hardy’s. Her 
already exhuberant manner had gained an 
added boldness, and she bounced across 
the street and accomplished her errand 
with a swaggering gait and insolent air 
that were in great contrast to the languid 
pace and shy demeanor of her quiet, gen- 
tle little rival. 

Ah! What a dreadful thing is this lack 
of speech, when one is a mute witness of 
wrong and evil doing! As I read the 
notice addressed in a coarse, round hand 
to Annie Chase, I felt what a curse my 
dumbness had been in hindering me from 
righting, before it was too late, the wrong 
which had been committed. This was 
the announcement on the newspaper clip- 
ping which was on its way to the poor 
young sewing girl: 

‘‘ Hardy-Benson. In New York City, 
April 19th, by Rev. Samuel Small, Flor- 
ence Hardy to Paul Benson. Allof N.Y.” 

For a week she did not appear at all, 
and then, one morning, I saw her coming. 
Was it she, or was it her ghost, I won- 
dered, that approached in the early morn- 
ing sunshine? I could see the golden 
nimbus about her fair white face afar off, 
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before I could distinguish the features or 
discover the terrible change in the coun- 
tenance. I had thought her fading so 
fast that nothing could hasten the altera- 
tion; but one glance showed me the wide 
difference between even a feeble hope and 
utter despair. So wan, so white and 
spirit-like was the gentle, pitiful face, that 
| wondered there was strength sufficient 
in the fragile form to support it. 

One night, in June, Isaw the man whom 
she loved. It was a very warm—almost a 
hot—night, and she was toiling wearily 
up the street with a huge bundle in her 
arms, when, just under the light from the 
lamp above, she came face to face with a 
tall, fine-looking fellow of, perhaps, 
twenty-five years. The suddenness of the 
encounter betrayed her. She gave a soft, 
pitiful little cry, ‘‘ Paul!”’ and then, her 
strength forsaking her, leaned against my 
iron frame for support. I could feel the 
painful quivering of the slight body, the 
delicacy and attenuation of the slender 
limbs—and he! Ah, you would have 
pitied him, too! the strong, stalwart 


young fellow, as he gazed from the height 
of his splendid manhood down upon the 
transparent beauty of the face, whose terri- 
ble alterations were so marked under the 
brilliant light of the lamp. 


“Annie!” he cried, ‘*My God! 
Annie! ’’—incredulously, as if he could 
scarce believe the evidence of his own 
senses, and then, as if moved by an irre- 
sistible impulse, he stooped suddenly and 
gathered her close to him, while, as he 
gazed hungrily at the altered face, I heard 
him mutter, ‘* Damn her, damn her!”’ 

For a moment she lay passively in his 
arms, and then her strength came back to 
her. She drew herself hurriedly away 
ere his lips had done dishonor to her pure, 
white cheek, and, as he whispered, ‘I 
know all, now, Annie, all; God forgive 
me!”’ she flashed one look upon him 
from the depths of her beautiful eyes—a 
look which was a-blending of reproach, 
entreaty, forgiveness, but above all of en- 
during love—and fled into the darkness. 
This was almost the last time I ever saw 
her. Whether she was too ill to leave her 
home, or whether, fearing another similar 
meeting, she purposely avoided this street, 

ow not ; but for a long, long time I 
heard nothing of her. 
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Business grows slack in the summer. 
People are out of town, and my burden 
of letters is considerably diminished. I 
care little to read the uninteresting epis- 
tles, made up of almost nothing, which 
are sent from the stay-at-homes to their 
more fortunate absent friends. There is 
a stagnation of news in the hot season, 
too, which invests every item and accident 
with a fictitious value, and the cry of the 
newsboy dwells with undue stress upon 
events which, at another and busier season, 
he would deem quite unworthy of his 
notice. So it was that one hot day in 
August these peripatetic little venders 
made the air vibrate with one oft-repeated 
and almost unintelligible cry of— 

‘¢Ter—rible ax-dent-in a’n’Albany 
hotel—woman ‘lopes from her home in 
N’ York—the runaway couple meet with a 
ter-r-ible death in an elevator! ”’ 

I paid little heed to the cry until, as 
my old friend, the collector, stopped 
beside me, I heard him say to a man near 
by: 

‘*Say, Jim, that’s a fearful thing about 
Florence Hardy.” 

‘‘What?’’ said the man thus addressed. 

‘‘Why, haven’t you heard? She ran 
away from Paul Benson with a man from 
Albany; they went to a hotel there, and 
going up in the elevator the thing gave 
way, and they fell from the fourth story. 
Fearful thing! I used to like the girl 
pretty well myself, at one time, but I 
guess she led poor Benson a life.’”” And 
the two men moved away together, leav- 
ing me horror-struck at this new event in 
the little drama to which I had beena 
sort of god- father. 

Often after this I saw Paul Benson. 
I think he must have moved into my 
neighborhood, for he frequently stopped 
and put a Jetterinto my mouth, addressed, 
evidently, to his parents, in a distant New 
England town, and, as I read these 
honest, manly epistles, I felt convinced 
that the writer was worthy of the love 
which Annie Chase had bestowed upon 
him. I noticed every day an increasing 
firmness in his tread and a more upright, 
noble carriage of the head and shoulders, 
as if a weight had been lifted therefrom. 
But of Annie Chase never a glimpse or a 
word. I could not tell whether she was 
living still or whether the gentle spirit 
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had fled from too great a burder of suf- 
fering. 

At last came round the 13th of February 
again; and again the aproaching féte was 
made evident to me by the super- 
abundant accumulation of mail-matter in 
my interior. The eve of St. Valentine 
was this year quite different to that of the 
past. No wind howled dismally amid the 
bare branches; no fierce, cold blasts lay 
in wait about the corners to chill and 
buffet the wayfarer; to-night all was still 
and quiet, so still that every footstep was 
audible even at a great distance. I was 
becoming quite a connoisseur in foot- 
steps and could foretell the approach of 
my regular contributors before they came 
into my range of vision. Suddenly I 
heard a firm, manly tread that sounded 
very familiar. I had guessed aright, for 
it was Paul Benson, indeed, who came 
swiftly onward in the silent night. He 
stopped beside me and searched for a 
minute in his pocket, taking therefrom a 
white something which he held a moment 
in his hands, then, glancing steadily 
around, he lifted it slowly to his lips and 
consigned it to my care. Eagerly I 
scanned the name it bore: ‘‘ Miss Annie 
Chase.’’ She was then alive! I glanced 
through the paper and what did I be- 


hold! The identical valentine with its 
bunch of violets—faded and _ scentles 
now—and the tender little sentiment 
beneath which had been supplemented 
by an addition in a firm, masculine hand; 


I thought to pluck a violet sweet, 
But ere my tender clasp 

Had seized the prize, it palsied grew 
From the poisonous sting of an asp, 


Again I’d pluck a. violet sweet, 
Say, has that love of thine, 

Like these, thy emblems, faded quite? 
Or, am I still thy valentine ? 


Now all this happened more than two 
years ago, and there has never come a re- 
ply to that valentine, neither have there 
been any more letters deposited within 
me from which I could learn the sequel 
of this littie romance; but a week agol 
saw coming slowly up the street two 
familiar figures, one of which pushed be- 
fore it a well-blanketed perambulator in 
which a tiny morsel of humanity was 
sleeping. ‘They were the figures of a 
man and woman; the former I easily 
recognized, but the face of the latter was 
so radiant and happy that in its new and 
unfamiliar expression I had some diffi 
culty in tracing the sad and gentle beaut 
of Annie Chase. 


To 7. G. W. 


BY BEULAH R. STEVENS, 


“For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these,—* It might have been.’” 


Thou, gentle gray-garbed Poet of the Heart, 
Full many a glowing truth thy pen has sped, 
Forceful and bright and pointed: like a dart 
That bears upcn its tip, instead of death, 

Balm for the healing of the wound it makes. 
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The heart that’s touched to tears by word of thine, 
Finds following quick upon the “ might-have- beens” 
A promise of their resurrection, 

Does thy heart, 
That sees so much of commpensation everywhere, 
Know aught to heal the smart made by this thought, 
“ Had I but known!” The agony, the sting 
Of self-reproach when comprehension comes too late. 
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BY ADA MARIE PECK. 


V. 

F summer could always last!” 
Margaret sighed one day at its 
close. She dreaded the near-by 
winter, for Robby was not well 
—a slight cough was increasing 

—and she feared the effect of cold weather 

upon him. 

When autumn came, it proved unusu- 
ally rainy and dreary; exposure to the 
dampness made Margaret, herself, nearly 
ill—then she worried about the future. 
How to meet the added expense of fuel, 
was a problem she could not solve. And 


the very night of the rainy day, when she 
ate her luncheon in the little back room, 
her spirits were at theirlowest ebb. The 
rain changed to a fine mist which seemed 
to penetrate her clothing worse than rain ; 
then the mist turned to fog, and so ob- 
scured the light of the lamps that it was 


difficult for her to pick her way over the 
puddles. 

‘‘Let me help you,’’ said a welcome 
voice, as she was endeavoring to skirt a 
little pond made by an overflowing gutter. 

As Margaret looked up, her hopeless, 
despairing expression went to Gray’s 
heart. He silently placed her hand in 
his arm, and saw that she was shivering — 
and that her thin shawl was an insufficient 
protection. 

He looked at her with commiseration. 
‘‘This is more than I canendure! Mar- 
garet, you must drop your pride, and let 
me help you as 1 spoke of the other 
night.”” Then he insisted upon wrapping 
a rain coat he carried upon his arm about 
her. ‘*You do not answer,’”’ he con- 
tinued; ‘let it be a loan if that will suit 
you better.”’ 

‘I shall be glad to have you assist me 
over this pond,’”’ evasively replied Mar- 
garet. 

‘‘Confound the pond,’’ he said, un- 
der his breath, ‘‘ you know I mean to 
assist you so that you need not be ont in 
all weathers.’’ 

They were passing by a lamp, and 
Margaret wheeled and looked him straight 
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in the eyes. Despite her forlornness and 
shabbiness she looked every inch ‘ Princess 
Margaret.”’ 

‘*How dare you offer me charity as 
you would a street beggar! ’’ 

‘* Margaret,’’ he said, with fond rebuke, 
‘¢it would be rather as 2 votive offering 
laid on a shrine.”’ 

Everything seemed cold and cheerless 
when Margaret reached home. The fire 
was out, and there was no light. 

“‘Oh, Robby, where are you? and what 
does this mean?’’ she cried in alarm. 

‘* Here,’ answered Robby feebly. 

She went in the little bed-room where 
she found him in bed, huddled up in 
the clothes, and with such a blue pinched 
face. 

‘¢You see,’”’ hesaid, ‘‘there was so 
little coal, that I thought I would save it - 
until to-night, and just go to bed and 
keep warm.” 

‘«Don’t you ever do it again; you will 
take more cold, and cough and cough,” 
and Margaret hurried to re-build the fire, 
and to remove her wet clothing. ‘Then 
when she had prepared their tea and toast 
and they sat before the comfortable blaze, 
things looked a little brighter to her—or 
at least, until she was forced to confess 
that Robby was growing worse instead of 
better, and became more wan and thin 
every day. 

When he was again in bed, and asleep, 
Margaret lingered before the dying 
coals lost in deep thought. Then she 
took paper and pencil and drew her 
chair to the little table; but figure as she 
would, when her quarter’s rent was paid, 
and medicines and woolens bought for 
Robby, there would be nothing left for 
fuel—she had parted with one thing 
after another, and she would have to take 
a heavy shawl of her mother’s which she 
had reserved for winter wear, to the 
pawn brokers. She folded her arms on 
the table, and laid her head upon them 
in an abandonment of grief and despair. 
Then she heard her land-lady’s familiar 
knock. ‘‘Why does she come?’’ she 
thought. ‘Is even the luxury of keeping 
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my wretchedness to myself to be denied 
me?’’ 

To her great surprise, the woman was 
followed by Major Gray, and bowing 
herself out, left him standing in the 
middle of the floor. 

Margaret rose, greeting him with a 
cool little nod. ‘‘I do not understand 
this intrusion,’’ she said with dignity. 

Gray was in uniform, and seemed 
laboring under some deep emotion. He 
came close to her side; ‘‘ Pardon me,” 
he said; ‘‘ but I left you chilled through 
and with a look of suffering; I was afraid 
you were ill, and I knew you to be troubled 
about something.’’ 

In the meantime he was noting the cold 
cheerlessness of the room, its meagre fur- 
niture,—and he stood so near the table 
that he could plainly see Margaret’s piti- 
ful little column of figures. 

She still stood with a proud, hurt ex- 
pression. 

‘¢ You see,”’ said Gray, lightly, to break 
the embarrassing silence, ‘‘I am going to 
a ball to-night, which accounts for my 
fine feathers—then did not you once say 
that you had not seen me in gala dress? 
But believe me, I had no thought of that 
—only of you. The remembrance of 
your sad face made my heart heavy. 
Margaret,’’ he said, tenderly, coming yet 
nearer to her, ‘‘tell me your troubles; 
let me share them, and care for you—ac- 
cept my love and protection—come to 
me, Margaret,’’ and with eyes full of 
love’s sweet persuasiveness he held open 
his arms. 

The scene was incongruous; the 
meagerly furnished room, and the slender, 
pale-faced girl in her shabby dress seemed 
so little a part of the life of the strong, 
handsome man in his splendid uniform 
with its glittering equipment, and all its 
brave showing of scarlet and gold. 

To Margaret, he seemed a sun-god 
whose rays would warm her chilled heart, 
and dispel the mist of wretchedness which 
surrounded her. Unresistingly she let 
him take her in his arms. 

‘©Oh, my love!’’ he whispered softly, 
and Margaret sobbed on his breast like a 
tired child. 

‘¢ It has been so hard,” she murmured, 
brokenly. ‘I have suffered so.’’ 

‘*T have known it only too well, dear 
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love,’’ he said, tenderly putting back the 
masses of dusky hair from the sweet, tear- 
ful face; ‘‘and, believe me, I, too, have 
suffered, thinking of your privations, 
But it is all at an end now. I hope to so 
care for you, so guard you, that neither 
want nor trouble can again come to you.” 
‘¢And Robby?’’ questioned Margaret, 
looking up through her tears. 

‘Shall be my care, too.”” Then Gray 
drew a chair for her, and placed himself 
close by her side. ‘‘ But, Margaret,’’ he 
said, and his voice grew strangely hoarse 
and constrained, and there came into his 
face a look of anxiety, ‘‘ you remember 
the lines which fell from your book that 
day—‘ Love’s height is easy s~aling; skies 
allure’—do you remember?’’ he repeated, 

Margaret remembered only too well—. 
a rush of tender emotion thrilled her 
heart as she recalled that day—his pas- 
sionate, pleading eyes, the rhythm of the 
music, the kiss that made her slender 
hand seem almost sacred. 


‘«‘Ah yes, Ido remember,’’ she answered 
with a soft little sigh, looking up in his 
face with a world of trust and content in 
her beautiful blue eyes. 


Gray could not meet her confiding 
glance, his own eyes fell before it, and he 
rose and uneasily paced the rocm with 
bowed head and hands tensely clasped 
behind his back, then came again to Mar- 
garet’sside. He tried to speak calmly, 
yet there was atremor in his voice. ‘‘ You 
will think I have little claim to speak of 
‘love’s heights,’ and—you know the rest 
—will you reach down your hand toassist 
me out of the depths? For, Margaret, I 
have no right to ask you ior your love— 
I never meant to—because | cinnot marry 

ou.”’ 

The beautiful light faded out of Mar- 
garet’s eyes, and the soft flush died out of 
her cheeks, while she looked at Gray in 
a bewildered fashion, as if only half com- 
prehending him. Again he rose and 
walked rapidly back and forth. 


‘« You have every right to despise me, 
and hate me; I despise and hate myself 
—TI never meant that we should be more 
than pleasant friends. I never meant to 
make this fruitless avowal. Listen, Mar- 
garet, then forgive me if you can,’’ and 
Gray resumed his seat, while Margaret 
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drew back with astartled, pained look on 
her white face. 

“J cannot marry you because I am 
afianced to my cousin, Ethel. The mar- 
riage has been arranged Almost since we 
were children. We are wards of the 
same guardian, and while she has a for- 
tune, I am entirely dependent on him, 
and inherit his wealth eventually, upon 
the condition of my marriage with my 
cousin ’’ ‘Then he took Margaret’s hand ; 
it lay cold and passive in his. ** Forgive 
me,” he pleaded, ‘*don’t despise me, and 
believe that I never meant to cause you 
this pain. Say that I may care for you 
asif you were mysister—let us be friends,”’ 
he urged, vehemently. 

Gray was prepared for a burst of pas- 
sion, a flood of tears, but not that Mar- 
garet should rise quietly and confront 
him with perfect calmness. She went 
over to the little table, and laid her hand 
upon it as if for support. ‘‘I am sure,”’ 
she said, in a cold, constrained voice, 
“that you are most kind to tell me this 
little family history; and now, as I am 
very tired, and far from well, may I be 
inhospitable enough to ask you to go.” 

Gray swiftly came over to her side, 
but she looked so disdainful, so indiffer- 
ent and cold, that he dared not so much 
as touch her hand. 

“lasked you to go,” she said, with a 
touch of scorn ; then with a quick, firm step 
she went to the door, opened it, and with 
an imperative gesture, which Gray could 
not disregard, motioned him out. 

The very sweep of Margaret’s hand 
seemed to Gray like a mute malediction 
as he walked out into the night; and in 
his breast raged a tumult of baffled pas- 
sion, of self-scorn and regret. In as far 
as his nature was capable he loved Mar- 
garet, and at that moment was ready to 
give up his future prospects ; Lady Ethel, 
her large fortune ; anything, everything, 
to possess this obscure girl, who seemed 
to him the perfection of womanhood. 
Accustomed to adulation and easy vic- 
tories, and to tears and reproaches when 
his fickle fancy changed, Margaret’s pride 
and indifference gave her an added charm 
inhiseyes. Yet his pursuit of her was 
not entirely the result of design; he was 
not so deeply villainous as that; but at 
first he found himself interested, and 
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then, without asking or caring for the 
possible ending, let himself drift along. 
Everything usually turned out to his 
liking; without any special persuasion, 
people generally bent to his will; his men 
even, were well governed in an easy, im- 
perious fashion; few things had ever 
been denied him, when suddenly he found 
himself confronted with the fact that he 
had received a repulse—and that he had 
conscience. He acknowledged that he 
was a dastardly, despicable villain, and 
that he loved Margaret better than he had 
ever loved any woman. 

As for Margaret, she sank in a chair 
in a dazed, apathetic state; her very 
hands hung limp and motionless by her 
side; then came returning consciousness, 
and deepest anguish, she paced the floor, 
and wrung her hands and moaned. She 
loved him so, and with one quick, ter- - 
rible wrench that love had been torn from 
her heart, leaving it lacerated and bleed- 
ing. Groping her way into Robby’s 
room, with unsteady walk, like one 
blinded, she flung herself on her knees by 
his bed, and laid her face on his thin, 
little hand; and clung to it and kissed 
it; then she prayed incoherently 
prayed that God in His mercy would take 
them both. How could she go on living 
—how could she and Robby cross a desert 
waste unaided, or a vast, stormy ocean 
without oars or compass! And life to 
her stretched out more barren, more 
dangerous than either. 

Robby turned in his sleep, and she had 
the added pang of seeing how pinched 
and drawn his features were, and crept off 
to bed benumbed and crushed, not to 
rest, but to wearily toss until nearly mor- 
ning, when she fell into a troubled 
slumber, in which for one moment, Gray, 
witha face ofloving tenderness would hold 
her in his arms—the next, with the coun- 
tenance of a frightful demon, would seem 
about to hurl her into a fiery abyss. 

In the morning she awakened stiff and 
sore, the result of her thorough wetting— 
and with alternate chills and fever—too 
ill to leave her bed, she yet felt forced to 
do so, and to light the fire, and prepare 
breakfast, and care for Robby; then 
despatching a neighboring boy with a 
note of excuse to her employer, she threw 
herself on the bed again to suffer agony 
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of mind and body, to wish that death 
would come to her release. Poor little 
Robby tried to care for and comfort her; 
very touching his little ministrations 
were, as he slowly walked about with the 
aid of his crutch, and tried to prepare 
some simple remedy under his sister’s 
directions, or come to the bedside to hold 
her burning hands and press his cool 


little fingers to her throbbing head. . 


Suddenly a great fear possessed him. 

‘‘Oh Margie!”’ he cried, with a 
frightened face and intonation to his 
voice; ‘tell me quick that you won't 
die! If you should, what would become 
of me!”’ And he clung sobbing tu her 
neck, and laid his cheek to hers. 

A moment before, Margaret had-wished 
for death; but raising her weary head to 
look at the lad, standing there in his 
pitiful frailness, his utter helplessness, 
with a look of fear on his face,—a sud- 
den revulsion of feeling possessed her, 
she forgot for a moment her own sorrow, 
and folded him to her bosom and com- 
forted him. 

The third day she was enough better 
to think of resuming her duties. Robby 
was quietly asleep, and she sat before the 
dying coals. She had thrown a soft white 
shawl about her, and her face was almost 
as white, and her sad eyes had great 
dark circles under them; and she felt, oh, 
so weak and weary, and started with 
nervous tremor when a sharp, quick rap 
sounded on the door. ‘‘Come in,’’ she 
said, when, instead of her landlady, who 
in her coarse clumsy fashion, had tried 
to show the poor girl some kindness, by 
frequent calls during her indisposition, 
Major Gray again entered. 

Margaret rose; trembling in every limb. 
‘¢ This is cruel, unmanly,’’ she exclaimed, 
brokenly. 

Gray’s face was haggard, his manner 
humble and beseeching ; an expression of 
pain came over his features when he saw 
her changed looks. ‘‘ You havesuffered, 
and I have caused it,’’ he exclaimed, in an 
agony of self-reproach. ‘‘God knows 
how sincerely I repent, how humbly I ask 
forgiveness. Margaret, I have come to 
sue for pardon, and to beg you to be my 
wife.”’ 

She looked at him—first with surprise, 
then with infinite scorn. ‘‘It would be 
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too much of a sacrifice. I cannot permit 
you to make it. Iam weak and ill, Iam 
not equal to conversation, let me ask you 
to go.” 

There was a look of implacability in 
her face, and a firmness in her voice, 
which told Gray that there would be no 
repeal to the decision, yet he persisted, 


‘Tt is the only reparation in my power 
—and, Margaret, I love you so.” 


‘‘No;’’ she returned, shaking her 
head sadly, ‘it cannot be; you never 
loved me.”’ 

Gray bent his eyes searchingly in her 
face—there was absolutely no hope. 

‘* At least,’’ he said, ‘ let me send you 
something for your comfort. I ask no 
return; you never need even see me ; but 
1 beg of you to permit me to aid you. | 
tell you,’’ he said fiercely, ‘‘ you must. 
That you should suffer privation while | 
am in the midst of plenty, I cannot en- 
dure.”’ 

Margaret put her hand to her head in 
a weary fashion, and looked at him ap- 
pealingly. 

‘¢Il am a brute,”’ he said, with contri- 
tion. ‘* Forgive me. I will go.” 


With a swift, sudden movement he 
came to her side, seized her hand, pressed 
it fervently to his heart, and to his lips, 
and was gone. Bitter and rebellious, 
Margaret thought the matter over. Why 
should this girl across the sea have every- 
thing? She had already wealth and title, 
why should she have love? Why should 
not, instead, the penury of her own life 
be enriched by this great gift? Then 
sober second-thought told her that Gray 
felt for her only a passing fancy, and that, 
irrevocably bound to her, he would weary 
of her, and only see in her the cause of 
the loss of his brilliant prospects ; besides, 
did he not in the first place deliberately 
tell her that he could not marry her—and 
if her happiness were built upon the 
foundation of another’s wretchedness, 
could she expect it to be lasting. But 
Robby—should she not forget herself and 
forego her pride forhim? Thus tortured 
by conflicting emotions she sat until the 
first faint light of morning shone in the 
window and sent her to bed, weak and 
weary from her sorrowful vigil. 
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In the meanwhile, Margaret went on 
living in the same fdshion outwardly. 
Inwardly, life was a blank; she found 
with Ottilie that ‘‘a life without love, 
is but poor comédie a tiroir.”’ Every 
slide pulled out was just what she knew it 
would be; there were no more pleasant 
surprises, no chance meetings on her way 
home. For she acknowledged with a 
fine sense of self-scorn that even on the 
darkest and stormiest evenings the sound 
of Gray’s welcome voice, and the touch 
of his strong hand as he drew her wraps 
closely about her, or helped her over 
rough places, would set her heart in a 
glow that warmed her chilled body, and 
sent the discomfort of the driving sleet, 
or beating rain from her mind. 

Now she put all thought of him from 
her; she could not, for pure shame, do 
otherwise; and it was well that she had 
Robby to engross her every spare mo- 
ment. 

He grew rapidly worse, for it was a 
bitter December—unusually cold, with 
sharp winds that made sport of Marga- 
ret’s thin clothing, and pierced her to the 
vitals—then swept through the draughty 
tenement house, and chilled Robby, 
causing him to have a succession of colds 
which finally settled in his hip and in- 
tensified his suffering; while his pale, 
drawn face with its look of pain, pierced 
Margaret’s heart more keenly than the 
wind did her body. 

‘‘Oh, Margie!’’ must you go to-day.” 
he sighed one morning watching her 
with wistful eyes as she was making ready 
to go out. 

‘“No, darling; not till noon,’ she 
answered, replacing her shawl yet trem- 
bling with anxiety, fearful that her em- 
ployer would be offended, and not know- 
ing that every moment was precious, she 
not only had drawn money in advance, 
but was nearly out of coal. 

Never before had she fully realized 
how really long and tedious the days 
must seem to the lad, and at that mo- 
ment there was a look on his face which 
carried to her heart the sudden convic- 
tion that the end was inevitable, and was 
perhaps now. 

‘“‘No, my love,’’ she said, coming 
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close to the bed ; for after being dressed 
and having his breakfast, he was now so 
weak that he was obliged to go back to 
his bed. ‘I will not leave you alone 
again; you shall not spend another one 
of those long, dreary days! ”’ 

‘*Will you give up your place?” he 
asked in pleased astonishment. ‘¢ But 
how can you?’”’ then he looked sober 
enough, for their poverty had taught him 
the bitter lesson that time was money— 
not something to enjoy, to pass away 
happily—but something to get bread and 
fire with. 

‘Never you mind;”’ she said with 
forced gayety. ‘‘ Just you see how I shall 
manage.”’ 

‘*Oh, I am sure you will, some way; 
you are so clever.”” And he looked at 
her with unbounded faith and admiration 
—for what couldn’t ‘ Margie’ do? She 
had always made him comfortable, and 
provided him with appetizing food, but 
he little knew upon what meager fare she 
put herself—lately she had gone entirely 
without luncheon, except, perhaps, a 
biscuit, that she might not faint. 

Margaret arranged the pillows com- 
fortably in a large rocking-chair, and 
taking the frail little fellow in her arms 
carried him out and put him in it. 
‘¢ Now I am at your disposal. What shall 
I do for you?”’ she asked. 

‘‘Tell me a story, or read a little in 
Picciola; oh, yes, and sing. You used 
to sing lovely, but just lately I never 
hear you.”’ Then Robby nestled among 
the pillows, looking happier than for 
many weeks. 

So Margaret told a charming story 
about everything entrancing, inviting, 
and delicious. 

‘¢Oh, tell it again,’’ Robby cried. 
‘It is almost as good as having things. 
And did they wear such beautiful velvet 
suits, and fine lace collars at their little 
tea-party! And were the grapes so very 
purple and large, and the peach’s cheeks 
pink as roses—it makes my mouth water.”’ 

How Margaret rebelled. ‘‘ The only 
being in the world for whom I care, or 
who really cares for me, is sick, and suf- 
fering for these very fruits, yet I can only 
offer him this Barmecide feast. It is 
cruelly unjust,’ she thought. Then she 
sang merry, lilting songs with an aching 
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heart, and finally crooned a lullaby over 
the tired boy, who fell into a feverish 
sleep in which he moaned and muttered 
something about an orange, while Marga- 
ret upbraided herself for having aroused 
longings which she could not satisfy. 
Yet, she might have had it in her power 
to gratify his every wish. 

‘¢ Tell me,”’ she cried in an agony of 
doubt, and almost of regret, as he awak- 
ened, ‘‘that I have not been selfish and 
cruel in refusing to forget myself for 
you!”’ 

Robby shrunk back ; ‘‘ what makes you 
talk so sharp, and look at me so,’’ he 
questioned, for Margaret was gazing earn- 
estly in his eyes, as if she would find the 
true answer there. 

She did not reply save to say, solemnly: 
‘* Robby, tell me—if by doing something 
which I felt to be wrong, I could get you 
everything you want; take you from this 
cold, dreary room, to one pleasant and 
warm, with rich, soft couches and easy 
chairs, when I could be with you every 
day, would you wish me to doso?”’ 

A bewildered look came into Robby’s 
face. ‘*I don’t quite know what you 
mean—but I do know that my Margie 
wouldn’t doanything wrong. And, Mar- 
gie, there is something I want to tell you; 
put your head down close, close.’’ 

Margaret bent her head until its waving 
dark masses and Robby’s sunny curls were 
intermingled. ‘‘What is it, dear love?’’ 
she asked, as he threw one thin little arm 
around ber neck. 

‘*I don’t think I shall be here but a 
little while longer;’’ he whispered very 
softly—as if his low tones would make it 
easier for her to bear. ‘‘I have strange 
dreams; mamma seems to come and lead 
me away off where it is so bright and 
beautiful—where there are flowers and 
birds and lovely music, and then papa 
takes; me by the hand and kisses me.”’ 

‘«Oh, don’t, I cannot bear it ,’’ sobbed 
Margaret, putting out her hand with an 
appealing gesture, as she sprang up and 
went into her little room. 

Robby looked after her with a sorrow- 
ful, pitying look: ‘*Come back!’’ he 
called feebly. ‘*Why don’t you know 
you'll come, too, after a little while. So 
don’t you see you mustn’t do anything 
wrong, for then you couldn’t be there 
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with us.”” Pausing a little he resumed; 
‘«¢and I am sure this’’—motioning around 
the room—‘‘ is all well enough. Of course 
it might be nicer, but I have almost every- 
thing good to eat, and then those pillows 
are so soft !’’ 

That afternoon, Margaret decided that 
she would go to a prominent physician— 
for when she went to a certain charitable 
institution, for medicine and attendance, 
she was treated so carelessly, and her 
sisterly heart demanded that Robby’s 
case should be pronounced upon with as 
much interest as if he was the most opu- 
lent patient—and frankly state that she 
could not pay him, but try and induce 
him, for humanity’s sake, to come and 
see Robby. So, asking the landlady to 
look in upon him now and then, she 
went. 

As she was swiftly walking along, 
facing the bitter blast—for only those 
with warm garments loitered—she saw 
Major Gray for the first time since that 
eventful evening. She waited at a cross- 
ing for a gay equipage to pass, with her 
thin shawl closely drawn around her, and 
her face blue with the cold. The horses 
pranced, the bells rang out silvery music, 
the sleigh was filled with warm fur robes, 
and in their luxurious depths sat Major 
Gray and Captain Mackenzie. Gray 
grew pale to the very lips as he thus met 
Margaret face to face. 

Mackenzie eyed him keenly. ‘‘ By 
Jove, that girl’s looks go to my very 
heart! ’’ he declared. ‘* More than ever 
she reminds me of my sister—so much so 
that it even seems as if it were really my 
bonny Kate in want and sorrow. And 
did you see how insufficiently clad she 
was ?”’ 

Gray had mastered his emotion, and 
spoke with his usual even tone: ‘¢ Yes, I 
saw it all. One would be glad to help 
her, but no doubt she isso proud that she 
would not accept a penny’s worth.” 

Nevertheless, Mackenzie hastily left the 
sleigh—for he was a young man of sudden 
impulses—making some clumsy excuse 
about looking for Christmas presents by 
way of pretext. Trying to disabuse him- 
self, as he walked along, of a half-formed 
belief that Gray was an unmitigated 
villain. ‘If I only knew,’ he thought, 
declaring hotly in his mind that if he 
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really were, he would put a ball through 
him. Then deciding that his suspicion 
was unfounded, for, somehow, his faith 
in Margaret was too great to let him really 
entertain it. His mind was bent on assist- 
ing her, and thinking that if he offered 
aid in person, she surely would refuse it, 
he bethought himself tosend her a hamper 
of delicacies by his servant, enjoining 
strict secrecy. Whereupon he set about 
ordering everything tempting and nour- 
ishing in reckless profusion, and only 
wished that he dared add clothing. 

Margaret’s heart was heavier than ever, 
and her mind full of bitter, resentful 
feelings as she battled her homeward way 
that night; for she waited so long at the 
doctor’s office that the lamps were lighted 
as she left it. The encounter at the 
crossing left its sting: that she, a Grim- 
lock, should stand threadbare and humble, 
awaiting the motion of passers-by ! 

It was Saturday night, and the well- 
lighted shop windows presented an entic- 
ing appearance; there were masses of 
shimmering, opalescent silks, billows of 
foamy lace, loops of vividly-colored rib- 
bons, and fold upon fold of rich crimson, 
olive, and golden-hued satins and plushes. 
How the diamonds glittered in the 
jeweller’s windows, and how softly, purely 
white the pearls lay in their beds of azure 
velvet! All those rich fabrics and rare 
jewels would suit Margaret well, but she 
did not look at them with longing eyes; 
but at other windows, where there were 
soft, warm-looking woolens, and great, 
weather-proof cloaks, and fleecy head- 
wraps; and yet more wistfully at the 
tempting sight of golden oranges, blushing 
anples, and boxes of translucent grapes; 
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at delicate bake stuffs, and the druggists 
display of cordials and medicines. Even 
the fat fowls that dangled in her very 
face, and off the thoroughfare, the appe- 
tizing odor from some basement kitchen, 
the glowing hearths and richly-furnished 
rooms revealed by partially dropped cur- 
tains, went to make up the Tantalus 
vision. She found herself wondering if it 
would be so very wrong if she should rush 
into a shop, and, out of the abundance, 
fill the corner of her shawl with the fruit 
Robby so needed; for one fleeting 
moment she even gave way to the thought 
that much of this might have been hers— 
had she chosen wisely? And what was 
her reward? The night grew yet more 
bitterly cold; she rubbed her aching 
ears and stiffening fingers to keep them 
from freezing. A choir was rehearsing 
in a church, and the light streamed from 
the door, which was opened at intervals, 
and seemed to bear with it the deep, full 
tones of the organ, and the sweet, clear 
voices of the singers. ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation,’ floated out upon the air. 
Benumbed with the cold, as Margaret was, 
she stopped a moment to gather strength 
from the words; then passing on, she 
met one who was not only haggard from 
want, but from sin; adown whose painted 
cheeks tears were washing sallow channels 
—one with dishevelled hair and staring 
eyes—her thin arms in the rude grasp of 
a policeman, who roughly hurried her 
along. ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation,”’ 
Margaret repeated with a shudder, realiz- 
ing, as never before, the full import of 
the words, and feeling for the poor outcast 
infinite compassion and pity. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Suspicion. 


BY E, L. MACOMB BRISTOL. 


You seemed to idly stand and wait; 


cl the wonderland of doubt and thought 


Were my favors, smiles and kisses bought? 
Did pretension hide and shield but 
hate ? 


Did conclusion wildly jump at chance, 
And suspicion quickly weave its loom; 

What sure and wayward faltering dance 
On the edge of precipitous doom ? 


What was struggle in its grip so bold? 
What was a pretence then, after all, 
But the echo of a story old 
When a silence dumbly answers Call. 
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ITTLE RUTH had a rich kinsman, 
too, but his name was not Boaz 
—it was Richard Henshaw. 
And, perhaps, in a 
kind of a way she 
went through his corn-fields, and gleaned 
after the reapers, one thing is certain, 
that after all his nearer relatives had made 
everything they could out of his bounty, 
he still found enough to settle a little 
annuity on Ruth’s mother, who was quite 
forgotten by every one else; and Ruth 
knew very well that her education (a very 
good one), and the music-lessonsshe loved, 
had all been paid for out of ‘‘ Cousin 
Dick’s’’ pocket. Ruth and her mother 
always called Mr. Henshaw ‘Cousin 
Dick,’”’ not in a familiar, but rather in a 
worshipful, manner; for they knew very 
well that the cousinship was so far off it 
would have puzzled them both to describe 
it; and, though they only saw Mr. Hen- 
shaw once in the course of the year, there 
was not a day in the whole three hundred 
and sixty-five that they did not think of, 
and speak of, and bless him for his good- 
ness to them. 

Mr. Henshaw was a bachelor, who 
lived in a great, old family mansion, with 
a troop of servants, and it pleased him to 
gather about him, once a year, all his 
relatives for a week’s festivity to celebrate 
his birthday. Until the last two occasions 
Ruth had been present, with her mother, 
ever since she could remember ; but on 
the birthdays when she had not been 
present she had been absent at a distant 
boarding-school, and Cousin Dick was 
almost as much surprised as if he had 
never seen her when, on this last occasion, 
she ran up as usual to offer her congratu- 
lations and a birthday kiss. _Mr. Henshaw 
started and almost blushed; but he re- 
covered himself sufficiently to drop a light 
kiss on the fair white forehead, while 
Ruth turned away chilled and disap- 
pointed, wondering what in the world 
she could have done that ‘¢ Cousin Dick 
should treat her so coldly.’’ Dear little 
Ruth! Seeing her own pretty face and 


figure in the glass every day, she did not 
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in the least realize the change that had 
been wrought by those three years, and 
quite forgot that she had been a somewhat 
ungainly, thin girl in short dresses the 
last time she had kissed ‘‘ Cousin Dick.” 
But she was the only one who remained 
ignorant of the great change wrought in 
her appearance by the lapse of time, and 
even subdued little Mrs. Merrick knew 
that her Ruth had bloomed into a very 
lovely woman. But no one objected to 
the change, not even Cousin Dick, who 
had at first been taken by surprise. In 
fact, as soon as he grew accustomed to it, 
he liked it very much, and it was his un- 
concealed pleasure in Ruth’s grace and 
beauty that drew such marked attention 
to it; but even then there was no objec- 
tion felt except by one person. Miss 
Cecilia Perkyns was the beauty of the 
Henshaw family, as her mother had been 
before her ; but, unlike Cecilia Henshaw, 
who had thrown herself away on ‘‘a beg- 
garly penny-a-liner,’’ as her family called 
him, the ‘‘ penny-a-liner’s’’ daughter 
determined to marry back into the Hen- 
shaw family, and enjoy as her rightful 
portion all the wealth and position that 
her mother had thrown away. 

There was no positive engagement be- 
tween Miss Perkyns and Mr. Henshaw— 
to be quite exact, the words ‘‘love”’ and 
‘* marriage’’ had never even been named 
between them—but in some undefinable 
manner it came to be understood that 
Cecilia would, ultimately, become Mrs. 
Richard Henshaw, and if Cousin Dick 
had taken himself sharply to task on the 
subject he would have been forced to ad- 
mit that he knew the family expected it 
of him, and he felt that Cecilia was his 
‘* fate.” 

Meantime, little Ruth was ‘‘ the dearest 
girl in the world, and she had grown so 
very pretty, and it was quite delightful to 
have her flitting like a bird or a butterfly 
about the house, and singing charming 
old-fashioned love songs in the evenings, 
just before the lamps were lighted.” 
But Cecilia raged in secret at all this, and 
although she felt so certain of her own 
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dower and position that she would not 
even condescend to think of Ruth asa 
rival, she was glad that Cousin Dick’s 
birthday party couldn’t last forever ; and 
she felt something very like dismay when 
she realized that after all she was not ac- 
tually engaged to him, and he had never 
said, in just so many words, that he 
wished to marry her. 

‘« But she doesn’t know that—forward 
little minx !’’ she thought, grinding her 
white teeth. ‘‘ Like every one else she 
believes we are engaged, and so we shall 
be before I return to my miserable home 
again—if I only had a mother of any 
common sense, she would have had him 
fast bound by some promise before now ; 
but I must do all the manceuvring my- 
self. The first thing shall be to set my 
foot on this little upstart.” 

Cousin Dick’s birthday was the 14th of 
February, and it had long been the 
custom of his household to refer to him 
as St. Valentine about that time, and one 
of the merry habits of his friends had 
been to deluge him with all manner of 
pretty and fanciful gifts, appropriate not 
only to his birthday, but to the Valentine 
season; and a gay party were assembled 
in the library, showing each other their 
intended gifts, laughing over their Valen- 
tine offerings, and directing the envelopes. 
Ruth had already placed hers. in the 
mail-bag which lay on a stand out in the 
hall; and she was hardly aware that she 
had selected the prettiest and most costly 
Valentine that money could buy, and that 
there had seemed something too sacred 
about the sending of it to allow other 
eyes than her own to dwell onit. It was 
the only gift she ever thought of giving 
to Cousin Dick—he was so rich, so high 
above her, so fully possessed of everything 
ie could desire that it would have seemed 
4ot only absurd, but a great liberty, to 
offer him anything more than some little 
trifle that came straight from her heart ; 
and when she raised the Valentine and 
pressed a long, gentle kiss upon it, before 
slipping it into the envelope, she was un- 
conscious of the action, and would have 
been quite incapable of saying why she 
drew a strange, heavy sigh the next mo- 
ment; and then sat longingly gazing at 
Cousin Dick’s name when she had care- 
fully written it on the envelope. Then 
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with a sudden start, as she thought she 
heard some one approach the door, she 
caught up the envelope and ran out to 
put it in the mail-bag. When she entered 
the library she had forgotten about this, 
and found herself as much interested as 
any one there in admiring, chattering 
about, and passing from hand to hand the 
gifts and Valentines that were being pre- 
pared for the host. 

‘‘But where is your own, Ruth?” 
asked some one. 

‘‘It’s in the mail-bag already,’’ an- 
swered Ruth, with a slight, half conscious 
blush, which no one noticed, except 
Cecilia, who felt asharp pain run through 
her, that was caused both by jealousy and 
anger. : 

‘*Sly little wretch !| Does she dare have 
private correspondence with him?” 
thought the angry woman. 

‘*] would give something to see that 
Valentine, and I must see it, too! He 
thinks her so sweet and modest. If I 
could only prove to him that she is 
really vulgar and forward—it would dis- 
gust him forever.”’ 

‘¢ And yours, Cecilia? ’’ asked a second 
voice. 

‘¢T never send Valentines,’’ said Miss 
Perkyns, with a toss of the head. ‘It is 
quite out of date, and not at all in good 
taste, I think,’’ she added, staring point- 
edly at Ruth, who began to feel as if she 
had been guilty of some serious misde- 
meanor. 

“But you know, Cecilia, that Cousin 
Dick would be delighted to have a Valen- 
tine from you,’’ added the first speaker. 

‘¢She doesn’t need to send him one,”’ 
exclaimed a third ; ‘‘ we all know that 
she zs his Valentine.” 

At this there was a general laugh, and 
Cecilia did not look displeased, as she 
answered with a smile: ‘‘Since we all 
know it so well, why need we talk of it— 
but no matter. I think I will go and 
send Dick a Valentine, after all, just for 
fun,’’ and she turned to leave the room, 
pausing to look about her as she did so. 

‘¢Isn’t this a nice room,’’ she said, 
with a comfortable air of possession. 
‘¢ This is one of the rooms I shall always 
keep just as it is, for of all rooms in the 
house it is the pleasantest to me, and the 
most home-like. It isso pleasant to think 
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of us all being here together, and I shall 
want the whole family party here just as 
usual, every year, remember. But one 
thing I am going to have altered entirely 
and that’s the drawing-room. It doesn’t 
suit me at all—l’m going to have Dick 
give orders about it just as soon as our 
birth-day party is over.” 

And with another smile all round, and 
a manner of being in complete possession 
of the whole house, Miss Perkyns sailed 
out of the room. 

Now all this was an old story to Ruth, 
as well as to every one else present ; but 
for the first time she seemed to compre- 
hend the meaning of it. Cecilia was to 
marry Cousin Dick, and she—Ruth—had 
no smallest right in the way to object to it, 
and she didn’t, and why should she? And 
then something like a hand of fire seemed 
to grasp her heart, and to tighten on it 
till the tears rushed to her eyes, and a 
strangling sensation took hold of her 
throat and she felt as if she must suffocate ; 
but no one noticed her, forall were talking 
and laughing, and one by one they went 
away, each to drop his or her offering in 
the :ail-bag, and then to go and dress 
for dinner, till Ruth was left quite alone. 

How long she remained so she had not 
the least idea, but all at once she seemed 
to realize what had come to her—she 
was in love with Cousin Dick, and she 
had sent him a Valentine so carefully se- 
lected that it seemed exactly like a con- 
fession. Oh! what should she do? She 
never could look him in the face again ! 
What, oh, what would he think of her? 
And yet she hadn’t meant it—she hadn’t 
even known then that she was in love 
with him—how he would despise her! If 
she had only thought, if she could have 
understood her own feelings, oh! if she 
only had that unlucky Valentine back 
again! Could nothing be done? Per- 
haps it wasn’t too late, andat that thought 
she bounded to her feet, and flew out into 
the hall, determined to have the mail-bag 
opened, even if it was already locked ; but 
the table was empty, and the first dinner- 
be:1 sounded while she stood there, wildly 
looking about, unwilling to realize that it 
was too late, and that the mail had al- 
ready gone to the post-office; and while 
she still lingered, Charles, the coachman, 
entered, having just returned from the 


village post-office, aud swinging the 
empty mail-bagin his hand, and thee she 
knew that all hope was over. 

Oh, what a miscvable evening—she ex. 
cused herself from dinner on the plea of 
a headache, anl would not leave her 
room, though Cousin Dick himself came 
to the door t. entreat her to come and 
sing for him. But she took a perverse | 
pleasure in thwarting him, and said to 
herself, savazely : 

‘He shali zot think that I am pining 
for him-—and, after all, what is a Valen- 
tine? Everybody sends them, and I 
dare suy any one of the others will be just 
as pretty and quite as loving.” 

Bet she passed a most unhappy night 
notwithstanding these heroic efforts to 
persuade herself that no harm was done; 
for beyond all else she felt that she loved 
Richard Henshaw, and that he could 
never, neverthink of her except as a poor 
little girl to whom he had been a kind 
and gentle friend. The whole household 
met at the breakfast-table the next morn. 
ing, and amid the congratulations and 
good wishes for the day, Ruth for a mo- 
ment lost herself, and forgot the misery 
of the past night. But when the hubbub 
of voices had grown calm for a moment, 
the servant entered, bearing the mail-bag, 
and all her distress returned; the burn- 
ing blush that arose to her cheek only 
dimly, indicated the shame and confu- 
sion of he feelings ; and when, at last, she 
saw the envelope containing her Valen- 
tine in Mr. Henshaw’s hand, and knew 
that he had recognized her writing inthe 
superscription, she felt a wild desire that 
the earth might open and swallow her— 
and yet, what could he do? Evenif he 
guessed her secret he could but smile in 
pity oversuch a pretty confession of it ; but 
as she felt Cecilia’s gaze, like some sharp- 
pointed instrument, piercing through her, 
she felt that even his gentlest, tenderest 
pity would be more than she could bear. 

And yet she couldn’t take her gaz 
from that fatal missive—it was open, and 
instead of the gentle, even pitying, smile, 
which she had felt would be so hard to 
bear, a dark flush rose to Mr. Henshaw's 
face, an expression of shocked surprise, 
and then, crushing the obnoxious paper 
in his hand, he thrust it in his pocket, 
and hastily went on opening letters, 
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Valentines, parcels, etc., and, as nearly 
all were accompanied by the name and 
ood wishes of the sender, there was a 
constant interchange of thanks and com- 
plimentary remarks. How that breakfast 
hour passed Ruth never knew. No words 
could describe her mortification and 
despair; and still, above everything, a 
feeling of bitter indignation, for, after all, 
why should he treat her poor little offering 
of love with such disdainful, angry con- 
tempt? It was mean, it was ungentle- 
manly, and then to mortify her so before 
every one—a sudden reaction came after 
her first despair and humiliation. She 
determined to return home, with her 
mother, on the next day, and never, never 
to enter Mr. Henshaw’s house again ; but 
in the meantime neither he nor his guests 
should see the extent of the hurt to her 
pride and feelings which his unkindness 
had dealt her. A wild, feverish gayety 
took possession of her. She entered into 


every species of game and frolic that was 
proposed—-she sang, played, danced ; she 
romped with the children, and flirted with 
the youths—never in all her life had she 


seemed to be in such exuberant and de- 
lightful spirits. And she kept it up to the 
very last moment of the day’s festivity ; 
and only when she was at last quite alone 
did she realize that the bow when strung 
too tightly must break, and without a 
moment’s warning she collapsed utterly 
and gave way to such a passion of tears 
and sobs that her slight form was almost 
thrown into convulsions. Fortunately, 
there was no one to interrupt this hys- 
terical outburst, and it had full sway till 
her overwrought feelings had spent their 
violence ; and then a gentle voice spoke 
out of the semi-darkness, for the lights 
had been turned low in the library, and 
that was why Ruth had sought that room, 
feeling sure that no one would enter it. 


‘My dear, dear child, calm yourself ! 
[ would have spoken sooner, but I feared 
to startle you.’’ 


Ruth was now too subdued even for 
surprise. 
_ O, Cousin Dick, forgive me for send- 
ing it—but you need not have been so 
angry. meant no harm, and I had 
really forgotten at the time that you 
were going to marry Cecilia. And, any 
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way, it was only a Valentine, and such a 
pretty one.’ 

‘Pretty ?’’ repeated Cousin Dick, in a 
queer voice, and taking a crumpled paper 
from his pocket he smoothed it out. 
‘¢ You needn’t be so very sarcastic, Ruth.” 

Ruth snatched the paper and looked at 
it—then a bewildered cry burst from her 
lips—an indignant question followed : 

‘* How shockingly impertinent!’ Who 
dared send you such a thing as that?”’ 

And she gazed furiously on an absurd, 
colored caricature representing a senile- 
looking, old baldheaded coxcomb kneel- 
ing before a young girl, who was tittering 
scornfully at his love-making. 

‘¢ Why, that’s the pretty Valentine you 
sent me,’’ said Cousin Dick. 

‘¢T never saw it before in all my life— 
Oh, Cousin Dick! Could you think— 
could you believe I would do such a 
thing?” 

‘¢ The envelope was directed in your 
handwriting.” 

‘*The Valentine I sent was /ovely,” 
began Ruth. 

‘*Was it like this?’’ asked Cousin 
Dick, producing a beautiful article of the 
sort, all lace-work, loves and doves and 
roses, encircling a very tender and ap- 
propriate quotation from ‘Tennyson’s 
‘* Maud.” 

‘¢ Why, that is mine !’’ exclaimed Ruth, 
and snatching the envelope from which 
Mr. Henshaw had withdrawn it, she 
looked at the address. ‘‘ Cecilia Perkyn’s 
handwriting!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, 
Cousin Dick, what can be the meaning 
of this? ”’ 

‘¢ Why, I’mafraid that dear Cecilia has 
made a little mistake, that’s all—a case of 
‘ vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself,’ 
and has an ugly tumble on the other side, 
and that sort of thing. And could you 
really think I would have been angry to 
receive this /ove/y Valentine from you, 
Ruth!” 

‘* Why, yes; considering Cecilia, and 
all that,’’ replied Ruth, with some confu- - 
sion; and then, somehow, she was in 
Cousin Dick’s arms, and the Valentines 
were on the floor, and, notwithstanding 
all Miss Perkyns’ care and manceuvring, 
two very happy lovers kissed each other, 
exchanged rings, and vowed to be Valen- 
tines forever and ever. 





Aunt Yane’s Practical fortune Telling. 


BY EMMA J. GRAY. 


ET TLE, how do you like this 
new arrangement of my 
hair? I thought I would 
try it for a while in a bow 

knot. I am so tired of it on top of my 
head.”’ 

‘¢ Why, Beth, I never saw you look as 
well before. My Uncle James thinks 
hair is the most beautiful adornment wo- 
man has; and, if arranged to suit the 
shape of the head, as is yours this morn- 
ing, I am tempted to agree with him. I 
think the trouble too often regarding the 
dressing of hair is, we absurdly follow 
the lead of fashion; and how impossible 
that an equally good effect can be pro- 
duced. 1am glad you have instituted a 
reform. By the way, have you noticed 
how clean Aunt Jane’s combs and brushes 
always are?’”’ 

‘*Yes, indeed; I wonder how she 
manages to keep themso. They almcst 
seem like new. I hear her in the hall 
now, and am going to detain her long 
enough to find out.’’ 

Aunt Jane smiled on learning the ques- 
tion so impulsively given, but at once 
answered : 

‘* It is very easy, girls. Put a teaspoon- 
ful of ammonia in a basin, which should 
be half full of lukewarm, soapy water. 
Let your comb or brush soak in it for a 
few minutes, then draw back and forth 
three or four times, using a comb to run 
through the brush; after which, rinse, 
and dry either in the sun or with an old 
towel. Fifteen minutes a week will be 
sufficient to keep your toilet articles free 
from dust and grease, and make them a 
pleasure to handle. But pardon me; I 
expect a little Scotch girl to breakfast 
with us, and must hasten to see if the 
proper preparation is made for her.’’ 

We were a merry four at the table that 
morning. We girls being delighted to 
have the day start in so early with com- 
pany. It was the custom to have some 
cereal for breakfast, and, out of compli- 
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ment to our guest, this morning oat-meal 
porridge took the place of wheat germ, 
hulled oats, or other later foods. Indeed, 
Aunt Jane, being used to it from child- 
hood, had it twice as often as other cereals 
anyway. 

Somehow, our conversation fell on oat- 
meal, the Scotch lassie saying: *‘* That 
in her country they stir it with a smooth, 
flattened stick, called a ‘spurtle,’ 
thinking it mixes more evenly than when 
using a spoon.”’ 

Aunt Jane replied: ‘‘ That, when she 
visited Scotland, the healthful look of the 
children was very noticeable, and she did 
not doubt but what this was greatly owing 
to the large consumption of oatmeal, 
the chaff which is left in the meal being 
a good agent in the stomach; and older 
people, as well as the younger, derive 
great benefit by using it freely. Oatmeal 
contains a large amount of fat making 
substance, also a known percentage of 
salts, which is indispensable in food, de- 
veloping the bony tissues of the body. 

‘¢The question is sometimes asked: 
‘Why is your porridge so good?’ 

‘¢ By proper cooking. 

‘«¢ Oatmeal should be slowly stirred into 
water about 212 degrees Fahrenheit. By 
boiling in this way the elements of the 
natural grain are preserved. Sift it care- 
fully through the fingers, otherwise it will 
lump; boil an hour or more, stirring oc- 
casionally, being particular not to break 
the grain, which would render it pasty. 
When people have an early meal it is best 
to prepare oatmeal porridge the day be- 
fore, warming thoroughly before serving.” 

‘¢ Do you always have fruit for break- 
fast in America?” our Scotch friend 
asked. 

‘«Many families do,’’ Aunt Jane re- 
plied. ‘‘There is a saying: ‘Fruit 1s 
gold in the morning, silver at noon, and 
lead at night.’ I think, besides making 
a pretty table ornament, it is a healthful 
way to start the day; nor is it necessarily 
expensive, if care i$ taken to catch the 
fruits in the order they come. The 
trouble with people is, they are apt to a- 
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ticipate the season ; by so doing not only 
is the fruit very costly, but not nearly so 
perfect or delicate in flavor as if allowed 
to wait until reaching perfection. Or- 
anges, bananas, and apples are standard 
favorites, and can each be served ina 
variety of ways. Baked apples and cream 
are said to be very fattening, and the 
general low price of the apples gives 
everybody an opportunity.” 

Shortly after breckfast our new friend 
felt obliged to hasten elsewhere, and after 
the reluctant good-byes were over, Nettie 
besieged Aunt Jane on the topic of 
ironing. 

‘To iron well requires great thought- 
fulness, added to much practice. Some 
people never could become good ironers, 
as they are naturally careless, and will 
not sufficiently exercise their brains. 
Much also depends on the irons them- 
selves, which should be kept free from 
rust, clean and smooth. Beeswax and 
salt will be found helpful, when these an- 
noyances are presented, by carefully 
applying on the bottoms of the irons they 
can be kept in perfect condition. 

‘“‘It is best toselect irons of varied sizes, 
as on parts of profusely trimmed clothing 
it would be impossible to find sufficient 
space to place a large iron; though 
heavy irons accomplish the best work and 
should be used with strong pressure. 
When glossing linen, a polishing iron 
must be used ; this is very smooth, with 
round edges. To produce the required 
effect necessitates great force. 

‘‘Within the last few years a patent 
handle has been introduced which is read- 
ily attached to the bottoms of irons sold 
with it. This handle acts as a non-con- 
ductor, and are exceedingly comfortable. 
When the old style of irons is employed, 
a padded iron holder must be used to 
protect the hand. 

‘ Every laundry should contain an iron- 
ing table, a skirt and a bosom board; 
each of these being covered with coarse 
flannel, and, over this, neatly pin or sew 

some white muslin, care being taken to 
keep these always clean; if otherwise 
used, the clothes will proportionately 
suffer. Before commencing to iron, all 
cotton and linen articles must previously 
have been pulled in shape and profusely 
sprinkled. 
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‘«¢ Woolen goods must never besprinkled, 

but pressed, when about half dry, witha 
moderately cool iron; also, for cotton 
colored clothes, do not use too much 
heat, while a very hot iron is required for 
starched white garments. 

‘«The thickest part of clothing, such 
as the bands of shirts, ought to be ironed 
first, and the thin, sheer effect given to 
lawns and similar fabrics is produced by 
ironing twice, in opposite directions, 

‘‘Laces need closest attention, and 
should be carefully picked in shape and 
laid in position before i1oning is attempted, 
as, in the case ot plaiting frills, if each 
plait was not laid as the thread directed, 
the trimming would look mussy and un- 
satisfactory. 

‘¢Embroideries also must receive 
thought and care, remembering to always 
iron on the wrong side. 

‘‘In ironing a shirt bosom, having 
evenly placed it on the board, rub witha 
clean cloth wrung out of warm water, 
after which pass the iron over. Repeat 
this as often as may seem necessary ft 
nally gloss with the polishing iron, using 
all the strength possible. 

‘¢ Collars and cuffs should be smoothed 
out and covered with a thin white cloth. 
After rubbing the iron over, with a rolling 
motion, several times, with this protec- 
tion, remove the cloth and apply the iron 
direct. When done, place them close to 
the fire, and thus aid the stiffening. 

‘¢When handkerchiefs are too fine to 
safely trust in the laundry, personally at- 
tend tothem. ‘They are easily cleansed, 
and will look like new if dried on a 
mirror, to which they at once adhere. 
Care must also be taken that all clothing 


is entirely dry before folding for the - 


basket. Many a rheumatic twinge had 
its origin in damp flannels. Laundry- 
maids being too apt to hurry the latter 
part of the ironing, not allowing the 
clothes sufficient time to air. The small- 
est detail necessitates consideration, and 
therefore requires patience and time. 

‘¢ A garment which takes but twenty 
minutes to wash may need an hour to 
iron, and mistresses ought to remember 
this before reprimanding the would-be- 
faithful Bridget, who has really done her 
best in the limited time given for this 
part of her week’s work.” 















































The Fashions. 





fi Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social Events. 
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NCE upon a time,” as fairy tales 
begin, fashion was distinct in its 
mandates, and people were 

obliged to obey it, whether they liked it or not. 
Now.-a-days, on the contrary, we can scarcely say 
that any one particular fashion is obligatory. 
Ladies may dress as they choose, so long as they 
are not ridiculous and do not shock good taste 
and breeding. 

We grumble, however, at fashion, even as it 
is. What should we have done, then, had we 
lived in the days when, to be thought good style, 
people were obliged to look languishing and in 
ill health, as it was imperative for men and 
women to look, some fifty or sixty years ago, 
when rosy cheeks and a healthy appearance 
were considered only as signs of coarse and 
vulgar appetites and instincts. 

Now, fortunately for us, we may look as we 
are, whether that be ill or well. Fashion has no 
control whatever on our more or less healthy 
appearance. It only governs dress, and even 
that it governs with much more leniency than it 
used to do. 

Weather prophets tell us that we are to 
expect a long and rude winter, therefore furs 
are more in fashion this season than they have 
been for some time. Long cloaks and coats are 
universally adopted; even jackets for young 
girls are made somewhat long, and quite tight 
fitting. Some have pockets and some have 
net; some are trimmed with fur or braid, and 
some are perfectly plain. Some, also, are 
buttoned up to the neck, and some are opened 
in front, over the under bodice, or a waistcoat 
belonging to the jacket itself, but frequently 
made of a different color and material. 


Nothing certainly can be prettier or more 
becoming than our present hats, whether they 


be large or small. The large hat is the lady’s 
hat par excellence, and makes the face look 
smaller and younger under its deep, wide brim, 
shading the upper part of the face. 

A good useful form of large hat is covered on 
the outside with cloth to match the dress, falling 
apparently in careless folds with a bird at the 
side, the brim inside covered with a fulling of 
velvet, 

Much worn and stylish are the silk beaver 
hats, as light as a feather, in fawn, black, and 
other colors. They have a shaggy silky appear- 
ance, for the beaver is felted on to a felt founda- 
tion, and they stand the heaviest rain without 
injury. You cannot get them out of shape, even 
if you were to sleep in them throughout a long 
journey. 

Felts are decidedly useful, and a new idea is 
to bind them with cloth instead of with velvet 
or galloon. Anew shape turns up at the back, to 
the depth ofsome four inches, which tapers at the 
side, so that in front the brimis flatand narrow, but 
comes well forward over the forehead, like a 
Spanish padre’s hat, Quite at the back there 
rises a small, very pointed crown, like a cone, 
with the wide brim in front, filled in with a 
large ribbon bow. 


Perhaps the most difficult style of millinery is 
a becoming bonnet for an old lady. A very 
pretty one is made in slate-colored velvet with a 
drawn front, carried round to the short curtain, 
a soft quilling coming with softening effect next 
the face. The crown is made with folds like the 
Quaker tonnet, and ostrich tips give the neces- 
sary height at the side, wide ribbon strings tying 
beneath the chin. A black velvet, similarly 
made, had a band of the new embroidery, gold 
wheat ears on a velvet ground. Descriptions, 
however, hardly convey how deftly every difi- 
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culty has been met, and how little dowdy these 
gid ladies’ bonnets are, and yet how comfortable. 

Children’s millinery is even more picturesque 
than those of their elders, The flat Empire hat 
is ofien supplemented by a ruche of ostrich 
feathers edging the inside of the brim, and caps 
of fur with a pointed hood of red cloth peeping 
from the centre, though in quite a different style, 
are none the less becoming. Little faces always 
accord well with large hats, and they are often 
worn by the young folks. But felts with fur 
trimmings are fashionable, and with these bul- 
rushes formed with beaver or otter are intro- 
duced in the front; these are new. Felts suit 
children, for they are light, and stand a good 
deal of knocking about. Many are made in the 
large shape, with brims left raw. 

Veils, which can only be worn with small hats 
orcapotes, are very short, and of spotted tulle, 
and edged round with lace. They have also 
two long scarf ends at the back, which, after 
being tied together at the back, are brought 
forward and tied under the chin, like strings, or 
the long gauze scarf veils. 

For mourning, long crape veils entirely cover 


the person now. They fall to the feet in front, 


and to the edge of the dress at the back. They 
are fastened to the bonnet with black-headed 
pins. They thus entirely cover the mourner, 
both back and front. This is for first mourning; 
afterwards the front is cut short, but the back 
remains as long as ever, The square veil comes 
last. 

Underclothing for ladies was never before so 
varied nor extravagant; the refinement and 
elegance is carried to excess by Parisians, and it 
is steadily creeping to this country, Chemise 
are made so as to set close to the figure without 
one plait; they are embroidered around the top 
and have very short sleeves, which are cut 
all in one with the body of the chemise. 
Drawers are cut straight; they are not gathered 
onto a band, but simply trimmed with a lace 
border very slightly gathered. 

The rules of extreme fashion admit of none 
but real lace for the chemise, but allow of imita- 
tion lace for drawers and petticoats. 

Over the chemise of cambric is worn the cor- 
set of satin, black or red for the daytime, white, 
cream or pale pink for the evening. The under- 
Petticoat is of slightly quilted silk matched to 
the corset and trimmed with black or white lace, 
The overskirt is quite as elegant, if not more so, 
than the dress itself. 
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Corsets are made quite short-waisted. Some 
of them are of brocaded silk in imitation of 
ancient brocade, either in dark or light shades 
of color. F 

A new pattern for a nightgown has the sleeves 
joined on to the back-piece, and put on with 
five close rows of gathering ; the fronts are also 
gathered ; a small turn-down collar is embroider. 
ed in blue in Russian embroidery, which comes 
down the middle of the fronts. The full sleeves 
have deep wristbands embroidered to correspond. 


We also noticed a most stylish pattern of a 
robe de chambre draped antique fashion. The 
material s yale shrimp-pink cloth-finished 
flannel. The eft side is plaited from the neck; 
the right si:le is crossed over to the left hip, and 
draped in a few ample plaits, then falls loose 
down to the feet. The draped part is edged 
with white galloon embroidered in subdued 
colors, The back is plaited to the waist; a bek 
of the galloon goes round the waist, but is con- 
cealed under the drapery onthe right side. Full 
sleeves with wristbands trimmed with galloon, 
as well as the small turned-up collar. 

Another very handsome morning-gown is of 
Indian-red cashmere, with a beautiful Oriental 
pattern in subdued colors for the flounces. and 
trimmings, The skirt is trimmed with two deep 
flounces; over this falls a sort of tunic continued 
behind into a long train, In front the skirt is 
crossed over from left to right, and trimmed with 
an Oriental border; the skirt remains open, and 
is draped over the left hip with a silk cord and 
lapels. The long hanging sleeves also have a 
border round the edge. This rode de chambre ia 
made in various shades of color, such as old oak, 
leather, iris, and so on; the patterns are woven 
in brighter colors whem the ground is dark in- 
stead of red. The material for the flounce is sold 
by the yard, of the width required for one flounce; 
and the borders for trimming the bodice, dra- 
pery, and sleeves are woven on one of the 
selvedges of the self-colored cashmere, 

The richest black costumes have a skirt of 
velvet with a Directoire coat or brocade that has 
figures so large that one design covers the entire 
breadth; this coat has the jacket front with revers 
now so fashionable, and slopes away on the sides. 
In some models the velvet skirt has a breadth of 
the brocade set down the front, while the sides 
are bordered with Russian sable, or with the 
blue fur which has the stone grey tints now so 
fashionable ; the back breadths of velvet show 
between the separate breadths of the brocaded 
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coat, are usually four in number, hanging very 
full and straight, and rong enough to rest on the 
floor. More youthful black dresses of fine India 
camel’s hair have a lower skirt of red wool with 
a deep Persian border reaching almost up to the 
knees. The soft vest is then of the red wool, 
and the border is used for the revers of the 
jacket, the wide belt, collar and cuffs, 

The hair is worn both high and low with 
evening dresses, and is held in place by small 
fanciful combs of shell, with jewels of gold or 
pearls in them, by side combs with a row of 
pearls or brilliant stones, and by several jewelled 
pins, For covering the head when leaving the 
ball lace hoods made up over silk, and finished 
with a long boa or fichu-like ends. Bracelets 
and bangles are worn in great numbers; the 
smallest necklace, a mere thread of gold, may 
hold a very large pendant of jewels, and the 
corsage is resplendent with all the jeweiled pins 
in the wearer’s possession stuck about at her 
own sweet will. 

Almost every new and elegant toilette is now 
accompanied by a kerchief, reticule, or sachet 
bag, made of the materials composing the dress, 
or in contrasting colors, for instance, with a 
terra-cotta dress, the bag is of blue velvet lined 
or faced with terracotta in a light shade in 
China silk. The bag is fancifully embroidered 
im colors and gold, and slightly perfumed with 
sachet powder. 

In France the rage for embroidery is carried 
to bed linen, which is needle-worked in white, 
and is edged round with old guipure lace, if pro- 
curable; if not, Torchon lace is used. Bed linen 
lace must be strong and heavy, and fine crochet 
lace may be used ; but if so, it must be exceedingly 
fine. 

Pillow shams and spreads are made up of the 
most exquisite embroidery and lace. When 
very fine they are made of India mull with 
Valenciennes insertion and embroidery upon the 
material, the monogram of the owner embroider- 
ed in the centre. The whole is edged around 
with Valenciennes lace an eighth of a yard deep, 
The spread corresponds, and all of them are 
lined with satin to correspond with the fur- 
nishing of the room. Where more serviceable 
covers are desired, fine linen is used embroidered 
and ornamented with drawn work, with a dcep 
thread lace of some of the many beautiful designs 
edging them. Many beds are covered with the 
same material as the furniture in the room, with- 
out the pillows being exposed. This takes away, 
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in our cyes, all the dainty freshness which adds 
so much to the appearance of the room, 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1. Cloak of dark green cloth gathered 
into a pointed yoke which is heavily braided; 
the cloak is.trimmed with a band of fur around 
the neck and down the front; it is lined with 
quilted satin. Hat of velvet trimmed with 
feathers. Muff of cloth trimmed with fur. 

Fic. 2. House dress made of two shades of 
brown silk and embroidered velvet. The skirt 
and sleeves are of the lighter shade, with velvet 
side panels and jacket bodice with plaits of the 
silk across the left side of the front; large silver 
buttons fasten the front. 

Fic. 3. Ulster made of striped cloth, box. 
plaited in the back, Hat of felt trimmed with 
feathers and velvet, 

Fics. 4 and 6. Long cloak made of plain 
cloth with long hanging sleeves plain on shoulders 
and gathered into front of neck with several rows 
of shirring. Velvet hat with feathers surrounding 
the brim, bow of ribbon in the back. 


Fic. 5. Wrap made of plush, with long ends, 
short in the’ back, trimmed with fur and jetted 
ornaments. Large velvet hat trimmed with 
feathers around the edge of the brim, large 
ribbon bow upon the top, 


Fic. 7. Bonnet of mouse-colored velvet, trim- 
med with a bow of cream and brown ribbon 
loops and brown ostrich feathers, 


Fic. 8, Soft-crowned toque made of cloth to 
match a costume, with a band of fur around the 
edge. Long, looped ribbon bow in the centre 
of crown, with an end and knotted fringe at one 
side. 

Fic. 9. Bonnet of grey piece felt embroidered 
with small sprays of a darker shade and pinked 
on the edge. The edge is finished with folds of 
grey velvet, and the trimming is grey velvet and 
a white fancy feather. 

Fic. 10, Bonnet of garnet velvet trimmed with 
gold lace and ribbon, with quill feathers at the 
back. 

Fic. 11. Jacket for home dress made of navy- 
blue broad cloth, with revers of velvet fastened 
back with diamond-shaped silver buttons. The 
waistcoat is of cream-colored cloth; collar and 
cravat of linen. 

Fic. 12. Jacket bodice for house dress made 
of chestnut-brown faille, turned back with revers 
of pale-pink merveilleux; the folded under 
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bodice is of the latter material, with waist-band 
of surah; collar and vest of beaded velvet. 

Fic. 13. Fancy apron made of strips of mus- 
lin and lace insertion embroidered rn colors or 
white. The edge is finished with a lace inser- 
tion and edging and ribbon bows trim the side. 
A bib is formed of folds of the material fastened 
by a velvet band and ribbon bow on the left 
shoulder; a velvet belt and buckle fastens around 
the waist. 

Fic. 14. Fancy apron of embroidered muslin 
edged with a flounce, shirred bib and pocket 
trimmed with ribbon bows. 

Fics. 15-16. Front and back of house gown 
for lady made of blue cloth with box plaited 
skirt braided upon the edge and up the front 
with black. Pointed bodice in front, princess 
back ornamented with braid to correspond with 
the skirt. 

Fics. 17-18. Back and front of house gown 
for lady made of plain and plaided material. 
The skirt is box plaited, the front and left side 
panel being of the plaid, alsosleevesand plaited 
vest. Jacket bodice with velvet revers, collar 
and cuffs. 

Fic. 19. Muff made of brown satin and velvet, 
trimmed with lace, ribbon bow, and bird, 


Fic. 20. Fashionable shoulder cape made of 
black astrakhan. 

Fic. 21. Muff made of blue velvet trimmed 
with white lace, ribbon bows and long ends. 

Fic. 22. Muff of dark green cloth trimmed 
with ribbon bow and ends. 

Fic. 23. Muff of black lace trimmed with 
ribbon bows, Jace rosette and small bird. 

Fic. 24. Muff of brown plush trimmed with 
large bow and bird’s head. 

Fics. 25-28. Front and back of home dress 
made of striped and plain material, a style well 
adapted to show two kinds of goods to ad- 
vantage. 

The alternate plaiting of the two cover the 
whole of the back as a polonaise, while in the 
front, Fig. 25, it will be seen that the main part 
isof the plain, and the polonaise resolves itself 
into a jacket front of the striped material. The 
sleeves are finished with cuffs formed of the 
striped, and the vest and collar are of broché 
velvet. On the shoulders are puffings or epau- 
lettes of the plain material. Should it be 
preferred not to use more than the two materials, 
the fronts of the bodice might be made of the 
plain, with a vest of the striped, and vice versa. 
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Fic. 26. Fashionable leather belt with ring at 
side to fasten bag upon. 

Fic, 27. Collar boa in curled feathers, orna- 
mented with bows of moiré ribbon that match 
the feathers in color, 

Fic. 29. Fancy button in gilt and flowers in 
relief. 

Fic, 30. Jacket button of mother of pearl and 
gold, 

Fic. 31. Smocked bodice for home dress 
made of Rubens pink Indian silk, smocked 
across the front; the turn-down collar is embroid- 
ered at the corners; the sleeves are loose, and 
are gathered in at the wrists; waistband of vel- 
vet, fastened with silver buttons, 

Fics. 32-33. Front and back of Breton suit 
for boy of seven years, made of blue serge bound 
with braid; white serge front, trimmed with 
braid or velvet and buttons. Quantity of material 
required, two and a half yards. 

Fic. 34. Fichu made of lace and moire rib- 
bon. 

Fics. 35-36. Front and back of cloak for girl 
of eight years, made of plaid cloth, the back is 


plaited; plain fronts, with triple cape corded 
with velvet and velvet revers. 


Fic. 37. Dress for girl of seven years made 
of grey fancy striped tweed, with revers and 
cuffs of red plush; plaited vest of red China 
silk; the bodice is finished with red cord and 
tassels. 

Fic. 38. Dress for girl of four years made of 
Rubens cashmere, with a plaited skirt, skirt 
jacket bodice with plaited vest of surah silk and 
undersleeves of the same; bow of ribbon at the 
waist. , 

Fics. 39-40. Front and back of cloak for girl 
of six years made of checked cloth. The skirt 
is box plaited on to a plain bodice double 
breasted in front and trimmed with two bias 
folds in the back; belt around the waist. 


Prices of Extra Patterns Farnished to 
Our Subscribers. 


Children’s Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts. ; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns. Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants, 25 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts. ; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns, Wady’s full dress, $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts. ; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 
35 cts. ; Cloak, 50 cts. ; Wrapper, 59 cts. 





Foreign Gossip. 


PARIS. 

The general subject of all conversations lately 
have been the Patti representations at the Opera 
—all too few to satisfy the demands of the pub- 
lic. It is difficult to believe, and yet a certain 
fact, that Mme. Patti was extremely nervous 
when herturn came to eppear on the stage at 
her first performance, and the greeting she got, 
though perfectly courteous and even friendly, 
was not enthusiastic. Parisian audiences are 
wary, and prefer to wait until their expectations 
have been fulfilled; and in this case Mme. Patti 
triumphed as usual. Immense satisfaction was 
manifested at her perfect rendering of the French 
words, It was understood that she had taken 
much pains to perfect herself in her part, and 
that a great deal of trouble had been expended 
by her in learning the French version, having 
always sung the part in Italian hitherto. By the 
most competent judges the costumes were pro- 
nounced perfect. Bianchetti had designed them 
all, borrowing for the purpose models from the 
Italian school. Juliette is first seen in a robe of 
some blonde-tinted material, entirely covered 
with gold embroidery and pearls, floating and 
clasped with pearls over an under-dress of pink 
and dull yellow brocade ; a twisted rope of pearls 
in her hair. She is wedded to Romeo in Friar 
Laurent’s cell in a velvet train of a curious pur- 
ple-blue, the tint of the passion-flower, and long 
tunic of greyish blue silk, embroidered with a 
darker shade of the same color and gold; a cap 
of the velvet, edged with black and white pearls; 
the whole as portrayed in a painting of Lorenzo di 
Pietro. Thelong fluted robe of ivory-white crépe 
over heliotrope that she wears in the fourth act 
is borrowed from a fresco in the Borromée Palace, 
whereas a manuscript from the National Library 
here has provided the model for the gown in 
which the Capulet bride is arrayed for her mar- 
riage with the Prince of Verona. It is made up 
of strips of white silk, worked with silver and 
moiré, embroidered with white bugles, and has 
long Venetian sleeves and has a magnificent 
manteau de cour of white brocatelle falling over 
it from the shoulders, Of de Riszké’s costumes, 
it suffices to say that they are worthy to figure 
beside those ‘of Mme. Patti’s, being designed 
after similar models by the same artist, Gounod 
has made some slight additions to the score, for 


the purpose of fitting it for the larger house, and 
introduced a divertissement in the fourth ag 
that, so far as the music went, was an immense 
success, it being generally allowed that a super. 
abundance of artificial flowers in the scenario and 
dresses had- rather a meretricious effect far more 
befitting to an extravaganza than a grand opera, 

Here and abroad the Eiffel tower is beginning 
to excite a good deal of wonder and interes, 
For the first time the other afternoon I was 
struck with a certain grandeur in its proportions 
that may do much to reconcile us to its want of 
artistic merit. The weather was grey and dull, 
and a lowering cloud hid the summit from view 
—which had the effect of making it look much 
more lofty; it seemed to tower into the zenith, 
while a general greyness contrasted well with 
the rich brown tone of the rough iron. By 
far the best way to see this wonderful construc- 
tion—for wonderful it certainly is, in spite of 
entire absence of all beauty—is from the water 
on the lower quay opposite. It oughtto be borne in 


mind that the very best views of Paris itself and 
some of the finest monuments is to be had from 
the deck of one of the river steamers, and a trip 
up or down the Seine from Auteuil to Bercy 
should always be included in all visitors’ pro. 


grammes. 

Every now and then one hears of something 
curious that is to be the wonder of this year’s 
exhibition, A short time ago it was a locomotive 
not aninch long that a watchmaker had taken 
two years to construct, and which is composed of 
180 pieces of metal. An interesting collection 
of old flags is, it appears, to be contributed by 
Switzerland, those borne by the different regi- 
ments of Swiss guards who, like the Scotch, 
served the Kings of France faithfully and well 
Some of these flags have been preserved in 
French museums, and will be added to the col- 
lection; but the majority were curried back at 
the disbandment of troops by the soldiers to their 
native cantons. The oldest in existence date 
from 1560. 

A grand christening lately took place at the 
Chateau de Nointel, in I’Oise. The church is 
near the chateau, so the company and visitors 
walked there amidst a crowd of villagers and 
neighbors, for the owners of the chateau are 
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puch esteemed and respected, Music headed 
the procession, and then came the sourrice 
(which title, sounding better than the English 
equivalent of wet nurse, I shall com::ue to use), 
dressed in the traditional costume of .ue Parisian 
nourrices—a brown woolen dress, with large 
circular cloak to match, lined with pink; round 
cap, with large gold-headed pins to secure it, a 
quantity of pink ribbon loops round it, and long 
ends-(pink is worn for girl babies, and blue for 
boys) ; white apron, scalloped around, witha row 
ofinsertion at the edge. She carried the baby, 
four months old, in her arms, dressed in a splen- 
did long robe, the front made of the finest 
embroidery and Valenciennes lace. These chris- 
tening robes often cost as much as $200, After 
the mourrice came, the young father and mother, 
the latter dressed in vieux rose poult de soie, with 
tablier of Mechlin lace, small pink bonnet and 
white aigrette. Then came the grandparents, 


who were also the sponsors—the grandmother 
dressed in grenat velvet, with jetted passemen- 
terie; black bonnet and grenat feathers; black 
lace mantelet over grenat silk, with gold and jet 
passementerie. Then followed the young brother 
(aged fifteen) and a little sister (aged twelve), 


the latter dressed in blue surah, with wide 
moiré sash, and they were followed by more 
than a hundred and fifty persons. The church 
ceremony was celebrated with much pomp, and, 
while the “Magnificat” was sung, the nourrice 
stood in the middle of the choir, holding the 
baby in her arms. The procession returned in 
the same order, except that the young brother and 
sister entered a low carriage drawn by a grey 
donkey—harness, donkey and carriage all pro- 
usely decked with pink ribbons. In the carriage 
were baskets of pink and white bonbons, which 
the two children threw in handfuls among the 
crowd, who scrambled to pick them up. A 
grand lunch was given, and dancing followed till 
dinner, at which there were 104 guests divided 
into four parties at four different tables—grand- 
Parents, married folks, unmarried people and 
children. After dinner the guests danced again 
till midnight, when the party separated, some 
returning to Paris by railway. 

The newest and handsomest novelties I have 
seen lately are the tabliers for evening gowns. 
They consist of dress fronts or <abliers in white 
silk or some light shade, covered with tinted 
crystal beads, mixed with dead gold, silver and 
steel beads, with raised embroidery in gold and 
silver thread. This is arranged in wide strips 
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going upwards, and in the middle of each stripe 
is a shower of beads, not fastened down, which 
glisten and shine with each movement. The 
tabliers are made upon short skirts and the back 
train of the dress are made of striped silk, velvet 
or plush of a deeper shade, Thus, with a red 
dress, the tablier would be shaded from pink to 
flame color and dark ruby. 


The winter evening gowns of 1889 will be re- 
markable for their beauty, if only on account of 
the furs that will adorn them, Those who have 
sable tails, sable border, or, indeed, good furs of 
any kind, and plenty of them, will bein the front 
places of fashion, and fair women are rejoicing 
at the effective juxtaposition of soft, dark furs 
with their white skins, White minever on white 
satin—think of the beauty of ii, if a woman 
were sure enough of herself to wear it! Russian 
sable tails on a tawny or yellow velvet reach the 
maximum of dignity and richness, and some of 
the self colored furs, on material of the same 
shade, are delicate and fresh looking to a 
degree. Black fox is suitable only for the bor- 
ders of trains, where its toughness enables it to 
withstand rough usage, and the same may be 
said of all the coarser furs. Fur and ostrich 
feather boas are to be much worn at balls and 
evening parties ; they are very becoming, there- 
fore said to be foes to draughts, The new 
bodices of filmy muslin, made in innumerable 
tiny plaits, drawn into a shaped velvet girdle, 
and worn with a skirt of costliest material, are 
at once the quaintest and smartest things for ball 
attire. 

Altogether, the winter promises well in rich- 
ness and variety of adornment, and if fine 
feathers make fine birds, especially when the 
feathers are exquisitely shaded and blended, it 
seems probable that the perfectly appointed plain 
women will run their good-looking sisters hard. 
Tea gownsalone havedone more to place ugly and 
beautiful women on one level platform of pretti- 
ness than any other fraud ever contrived by 
hairdresser, milliner and maid; but, astound- 
ingly becoming and lovely as they are, it is the 
worst possible taste, even at an informal dinner, 
to wear one. 

This season the new fans have started a line of 
their own, and the very newest are of gauze, with 
three very large flowers forming the entire shape 
and design. There are three flowers repre- 
sented, with several varieties as to color, the first 
having three enormous pansies about the size of 
asmall plate ; the second, three chrysanthemums3 
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and the third, three iris, with their graceful pe- 
tals. The first named is in shades of mauve, pur- 
ple, and yellows (true to nature, though consid- 
erably larger); the second principally in white 
and pale pinks; and the last in exquisite tones 
of lilacs and grey. The sticks are in ivory, em- 
belli-hed with gold, and it is intended to add 
long streamers of ribbon corresponding with the 
painted colors, Another new style has cats’ 
heads of every kind and color nestled close to- 
gether all over the gauze or fine muslin surface, 
The effect is extremely quaint, and the headsare 
about the size of furry toy cats that babies love 
to fondle. Another fan has birds’ heads in the 
same manner, but in asmaller size. In quite an- 
other style are the leaf fans, every section of 
which isin the form and size of a Spanish chest- 
nut leaf, and painted to imitate nature. Some 
take the shaded russet autumn tint, but others 
are in grey and unnatural colors, The mounts 
are of tinted wood. Other fans have an exquis- 
ite spray of pink roses painted in true French 
style round the top, and cut out according to 
their forms round the edge, while the rest of the 
surface represents shaded grey leaves scattered 
carelessly over. Others have different flowers, 
such as heartsease, etc.,on plain gauze or muslin 
without the leaves. These fans are a little smaller 
than the usual ones, as they are curtailed at the 
sides, so do not expand so widely. A gauze fan, 
with a large brown bat beautifully painted and 
slightly touched up with gold, and semi-transpar- 
ent, is a novelty forthose who like something out 
of the common. The outstretched wings form 
the shape of the fan to a certain degree. A large 
butterfly, head downwards, is another design 
though not so novel. The painted gauze fans in, 
all colors are more used than any others, and 
some in shades of brown, or in black, with ex" 
quisitely painted, rich plumaged birds are quite 
works of art. Pairs of hand screens are now 
sold together in boxes in the form of large single 
flowers, painted true to nature, and cut out round 
the edge mounted on gilt handles. The iris, 
pansy, or rose shapes are good. A few have 
lately appeared in the form of birds. The fea- 
ther lyre fans are still popular, and are often sent 
home from the leading houses of business witha 
ball gown matching exactly, and finished off 
with rather wider watered ribbon. 

Black Astrakhan gloves, with leather palms 
and fingers, are popular. They fit as well as 


kid ones, and are not at all unbecoming to the 
hand. They are most economical wear, for one 
pair will last almost, if not quite, the entire 
winter. They are also to be seen ina tan shade, 
but are not so neat looking. A new glove is the 
Khadi deerskin, and seems to be much patron. 
ized. These gleves are in dust and tan shades, 
with six or eight buttons, and look particulaily 
neat on the hand, for either country or travelling 
wear. Kid is more in vogue for day wear than 
Suede at present, being warmer; but for the 
evening the latter holds its own, and so do the 
pale fawn gloves, with almost every toilette, ex. 
cept, perhaps, grey and white, when the gloves 
usually match. 

Chatelaines are becoming very popular, espe. 
cially in steel and oxidized silver. Bunches of 
old seals and beautiful watches of bygone date 
may be seen hanging from watered silk ribbon, 
with small buckles, in the o!d fob style, with the 
Directoire and Regence gowns. These fubs, if 
I may so call them, are sold now at fashionable 
jewellers, with the hook and swivel, the watered 
ribbon being about one inch wide and six inches 
in length. If any one has large antique buttons 
they are affixed to the Directoire coats, and re 
garded as veritable treasures. A diamond star 
is sometimes worn on the left breast attached to 
a smart little bow. 

Fancy stationery is in great demand now, and 
the variety of designs is astonishing. Among 
the more recent introductions is a black cat sit- 
ting upright on a piece of music, with “I am 
considering” inscribed above; a frog leaping 
into water and rushes, with the words “In for 
it;” a red Mephistopheles, surrounded by a few 
black clouds, with “Who —— is this from” ia 
small black letters. This is the most costly 
kind in fancy designs. Then the Wedgwood 
paper, with its delicate designs in semi-transpa- 
rent white; the pale sea-green, gold-edged, with 
a spray of lilies of the valley reaching across 
the envelope flap and top of the note-paper; the 
delicate sky blue, with elongated spray of forget- 
me-nots; soft blush pink, with gold oats in the 
same style, are all popular varieties. each kind 
having its own box wih similar color and de- 
sign on the top. There is also paper and envel 
opes, with old coins of different sizes stamped 
on in silver, gold and bronze. Square envelopes, 
invitation and visiting cards are much affected 
now, in large and small sizes, MARIGOLD. 
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The lady readers of GopEy’s Lapy’s Book 
will please remember that THE SHOPPER was 
introduced for their benefit; hence, it there is 
snything they wish to know concerning desired 
utticles for dress and house-furnishing, they can 
write direct to Editor of THE SHOPPER, who 
will be pleased to give such information as may 
be asked for. 


It appears from statements in the English 
papers that the Dutch Cocoas, and the imitations 
ofthem, contain a considerable percentage of 
chemicals which are deleterious to health. 
They are introduced for the purpose of making 
the mixture more soluble and to give color and 
The use of 
chemicals can be readily detected by the 
peculiar odor from newly opened packages, 
and from a glass of water in which a small 
quantity of chemically treated cocoa has been 
placed and allowed toremain for several days. 
The Chocolate and Cocoa Preparations of 
Messrs. Walter Baker & Co, are absolutely pure 
and free from chemicals or other deleterious 
substances, 


apparent strength to the decoction. 


CATARRH CURED—A clergyman, after years 
of suffering from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, 
and vainly trying every known remedy, at last 
found a recipe which completely cured and 
saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a selfaddressed stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren 
St, New York City, will receive the recipe free 
of charge. 


Hall’s Bazar dress form is a folding frame, a 
skeleton figure over which dress skirts can be 
gracefully arranged or draped by the industrious 
wife, mother, sister or home sewer, and every 
lady ought to have one of these patient imita 
tion feminine forms, which will stand for 
days without complaint, and when not in use 
can be folded and put in its case. $3.00 will 
geta desirable style of the Bazar dress form 
from Hall’s Bazar Dress Form Co., 833 Broad- 
way, New York. Mention THE SHoppErR in 
letter of advice. 


A HANDSOME COMPLIMENT. 

A letter from Betsey Bancker, New York cor- 
respondent for the Montreal Herald and Daily 
Commercial Gazette, in Saturday’s issue, Decem. 
ber 15, among other things, says: 

“Yucca for the hair is the most fashionable 
dressinz of the day, and judging a tree by its 
fruits, so to speak, Yucca deserves to be highly 
praised in everything that it says it can ac- 
complish. Your correspondent highly recom- 
mends the product of the company of Burlington, 
Vt., and not only are young men and maidens 
delighted with the great Mexican compound, 
but the bald of half a century, both male and 
female mankind, appreciate Yucca, At night, 
no matter how tired one feels, an application of 
Yucca to the roots ofthe hair cools the heated 
head and refreshes the feverish brain, so calm- 
ing the thinking seat that delicious slumber is 
speedily produced. This ismy experience, and 
I feel fully justified in eulogizing a really intrinsic 
article. ” 

Of the many candidates among the European 
perfumery manufacturers for the favor of the 
American public, we venture to assert that none 
have produced such a delicate, refined and last- 
ing odor as that of the Crown Perfumery Com- 
pany’s Crab Apple Blossom. 

It will, without doubt, quickly take its place 
in the front rank of America’s favorite perfumes. 

They have also prepared a most refreshing and 
delightful accession to the toilet known as Lav- 
ender Salts. 

It is the best article in the line of smelling 
salts on the market. 


After the holiday festivities are past the busy 
housewife resumes her practical cares, and 
naturally on the lookout for the best articles for 
daily use in the kitchen and the laundry, for the 
knowledge of what is best proves more important 
in household economy. The toilet soaps of 
Colgate & Co. are known to be the purest, finest 
and hardest soaps made, and the laundry Soap 
manufactured by the same producers have quite 
as many desirable qualifications, being made of 
the very best and cleanest materials. If near by 
grocers do not keep this choice Laundry Soap, 
write for it to Colgate & Co., 55 John Street 
New York. 
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BY LENA RIVERS. 


ew O make the best of 
everything is the 

duty of every one, 

and, while using and 
enjoying all we have 

to the utmost, not to 

abuse in the use 

should always be ob- 

served. Many girls rarely 
consider this, and abuse 
their clothing so that they are 
always purchasisg and yet 
never look nice. It is not 
the girls who have the most 
to dress on who always look 
the best, but those who are 
careful about their clothes. 


How often does one see an 
open drawer, and the con- 
tents just like hay—gloves 


here, neck - handkerchiefs 
there, veils in another place, nothing straight, 
nothing cared for—can you expect the owner of 
these things to look as trim and dainty as those 
who, when they come in from a walk, brush 
their hat and jacket, pull out their gloves and 
fold up their handkerchiefs? Certainly the 
clothes of the tidy one will last twice as long as 
those of the untidy one. 

Shoes are an expensive item in a girl’s toilette, 
and are often thrown away when, with a little 
care, they might be made to last much longer. 
Brush the kid over with one of the patent 
polishers, freshly bind the edges, put on new 
bows, and your shoes will look quite nice again, 
and last until your next quarter allowance comes 
in, and you can buy a new pair. But never 
wear house-shoes in the street, for that ruins 
them. Have a good pair of boots for out-door 
wear, and keep them for that purpose, removing 
them when you come indoors. Of course, no 
careful person would ever have blacking put on 
their boots. Nothing spoils good boots so much, 
and nothing is so nasty. I always clean my 
boots myself: when the soles are very dirty I let 
the maid brush them; butif not I rub them my- 
self with a duster I always keep in my bedroom 
for that purpose, and then apply some polish, 
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whichever is most suitable for the kind of boot | 
am cleaning, for every kid requires a differens 
one. It is quickly and easily done, does not 
soil my fingers, and the insides are always clean, 
which, perhaps, they would not be if a servant 
had touched them, as their hands are not always 
what they should be, 


Gloves are another expensive item, and if you 
would always have your hands well gloved you 
must take a little trouble in wearing them. Care. 
fully pull them out when you take them off 
(never rollthem up). Mend them directly a hole 
appears, and do not wear a good pair on a wet 
day, as that spoils gloves quicker than anything, 

To people who wish to be economical, cham. 
ois leather gloves are desirable; for very cold 
weather they cannot be used, but for general 
wear they are all that is required ; they can read- 
ily be washed several times, if a little care is 
exercised in doing it. When the gloves are 
soiled put them on and wash them just as if you 
were washing your hands; when clean, take 
them off under the water, as that keeps them in 
shape, wring them dry in a towel, open with 
glove-stretchers and hang them up to dry; but 
don’t put them in too hot a sun. If properly 
done they ought to look as nice as when they 
were new. 

When a wash dress is taken off it should not 
be hung up but folded, then it will come out 
looking nice and fresh, and last clean twice as 
long. I think material dresses are, as a rule, 
better hung up, especially when the skirts are 
steeled. 

I have not touched yet upon economy in under 
clothes, but it is required as much or more than 
in outside garments, But, alas! how seldom 
do you see it? We all know how clothes come 
home from the laundry, buttons off, frills torn, 
and rents everywhere; a careful person would 
repaic them before putting them away, but many 
people go on wearing them just as they are, and 
the consequence is the little hole soon becomes 4 
big one, and in the end the garment is thrown 
away before it is worn out, because its owner is 
either too lazy or too careless to repair it. Stock- 
ings should never go to the wash with holes in 
them; of course, I do not mean that they should 
be darned, but if the holes are just draws t> 
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gether with a needle and thread, they will not 
get larger in the wash, and will be much easier 
to darn when tice stockings come home. Econ- 
omy and a little judgment in matters of shop- 
ping isa great thing. Often I have been ina 
shop, and in answer to the question, “ How 
many yards do you want?” the reply has been, 
«0b, I don’t know; about six or seven yards— 
I'll have seven.” When this person reaches 
home she finds six and a quarter yards would 
have been ample, and the extra three-quarters is 
of no use. If it is lace, calico, or some other 
inexpensive thing, it does not so much matter— 
although it is folly to spend money for a useless 
article; but in more expensive materials it is a 
great matter and care should be taken to care- 
fully measure beforehand how much trimming, 
ec, is required. I have not written this article 
for girls who have large dress allowances, but 
for those who, like myself, have small means, 
and yet wish to look nicely and daintily dressed, 
which can only be done by practicing these small 
economies. 

Ordinary drain pipe can be made into quite 
ornamental and useful articles. An umbrella 
stand is one of its uses; get a piece of pipe of the 
desired height, paint it of a pale blue and deco. 
rate with a spray of pink roses, or white flowers. 
If you are not capable of decorative painting, 
put a broad band of gilt around the top and base 
and another one midway in the centre; this gild- 
ing can be very readily put on with the liquid 
gold paint, to be purchased at artstores. A deep 
saucer in which the pipe must be set should be 
painted the same color, and serves to catch the 
drips, Drain pipe, painted with enamel, also 
make capital pedestals for flower pots, busts or 
figures. An improvement is to get the carpenter 
to cut you a square of wood of a size to balance 
the base; glue it to the top of the pipes and 
paint it with the same enamel. This offers a 
firm stand for the bust, pot or figure, and makes 
the pipe look like a real pedestal, You can get 
the pipe of any builder; go where they are kept 
in quantities, for, as they are made for use, 
not show, few are perfectly formed, and you will 
need a good shape for pedestal purposes. 

Many pretty articles can be made out of 
birds’ feathers ; these should be carefully washed, 
dried and put away in paper bags ready for use. 

Pheasants’ feathers may be made up into very 
pretty winter bonnets, and is quite possible to 
make these athome. The small Princess shape 
is the best to use, as only the flat crown needs 
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covering with feathers. Pheasants’ breast 
feathers arranged rather full by sewing them 
on to a small wadded pad, and a little brown 
plush is all the trimming such a bonnet would 
require. I have seen gloves for evening wear 
very successfully trimmed with a band or gaunt- 
let of soft, white feathers, and gloves for every- 
day wear that are a little short may be easily 
lengthened by adding a band of pheasants’ 
feathers of a corresponding color. Brown 
feathers look remarkably well on tan colored 
gloves, 

Ifany one is fortunate enough to possess a 
sufficient quantity of feathers, a carriage rug 
may be made of them with very good effect. It 
is best to sew them on as a border to a rug of 
thin cloth, with a pattern inthe centre like a 
large star. Feathers used for this purpose 
should be sewn on as tight and flat as possible 
in consideration of the somewhat hard wear 
they will have to undergo. 

I have no admiration for a hand that owes its 
beauty to idleness, and no respect for a girl who 
suffers her mother to do all the work because 
she plays the piano and must keep her hands 
white. 

Now I shall not advise girls to sleep with 
their hands fastened up to the bed-posts by 
pulleys or to put them in gloves lined with po- 
made, as do Spanish ladies. I only propose to 
give a few simple recipes, for the hands should 
receive special and careful attention, as they are 
the outward sign of general cleanliness, and it is 
a pity that they should be permitted to become 
roughened and hardened, if only because of the 
discomfort they occasion. 

One may keep the hands, even in soap-suds 
made with soft soap, without injury to the skin, 
if the hands are dipped in vinegar or lemon- 
juice immediately after and dried by vigorous 
rubbing with the palms. The acids destroy the 
effects of the alkali and make the hands soft and 
white. Indian meal or oatmeal used with vine- 
gar or lemon-juice will heal the hands when 
roughened with cold or Jabor. 

For chapped hands, instead of washing them 
with soap, use oatmeal, and, after each washing, 
take a little dry meal and rub over the hands so 
as to absorb any moisture; or use a cold cream 
made of the following ingredients :—Oil of al- 
monds, one pound; white wax, four ounces. 
Mix together gently in an earthen vessel, and 
when nearly cold stir in gradually twelve ounces 
of rose water. 
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Kitchen and Its Carc. 


If you are fortunate enough to have the plans 
of your house submitted to your inspection, be 
sure that your architect has provided an abun. 
dance of closet room. If more women applied 
themselves to the study of practical architecture, 
houses would be planned with greater regard to 
comfort and convenience. For who but a wo. 
man can understand the trials and make-shilts 
necessitated by a lack of storage room. If, 
however, you are established in a “ready made” 
house, whose architect has not kept pace with 
your enligh‘ened ideas, your ingenuity can over- 
come many of the gravestdefects. If the pan- 
try room be insufficent, a few shelves put upin 
the most unused corner and protected from the 
dust by a light curtain or door will make a use- 
ful three-cornered oupboard. A whitewashed 
wall is best for a kitchen, as it is clean and neat, 
and should be re-whitewashed at least twice a 
If the woodwork has not been already 
The fcequent cleaning necessary 


year. 


painted oil it. 
in a kitchen soon wears the paint off, but if 
oiled and varnished, or simply oiled, it will keep 
clean much longer and is very easily wiped off. 
The floor should be of Georgia pine or some 
close grained wood, laid in strips, not over four 
inches in width. Oil it well about three times 


It can be washed up easily, without 
scrubbing. Do not lay carpet on the floor even 
though it be one woven of rags. It absorbs 
grease and odors, and speedily becomes an un- 
sightly object. A narrow strip neatly bound 
may be laid in front of the table, and another by 
the cook’s chair; but these should be shaken 
thoroughly and aired every day. Oil cloth is 
both expensive and difficult to keep clean. 

Let the sink be of a generous size and made 
of stone ; if this cannot be had, galvanized iron is 
next best. Keep a small colander or sieve in 
one corner of the sink and throw all tea, tea 
leaves, coffee grounds, etc., into it. This acts as 
a strainer, keeping back refuse matter, which 
would otherwise tend to clog the pipe. A lump 
of washing soda laid on the drain will prevent 
an accumulation of grease in the pipe; or in 
lieu of this use a lye made of wood ashes. To 
further this cleansing process the sink should be 
flushed once a day with boiling water. Many 


a@ year. 
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au:horities also advise the free use of scalding 
copperas water. It is a good disinfectant and 
has the advantage of being odorless; but I am 
assured by my plumber, a2 man who is an 
authority in the trade, that when allowed to {ill 
the trap and stand for any length of time, the 
copperas will cat into the pipe. The solution 
should be used with caution by the mistress her. 
self, and not oftener than once a week, and the 
pipe be well flushed afierwards, that none of the 
copperas be allowed to remain in the traps. In 
making this solution use one and one-half pounds 
of copperas to one gallon of water; when needed 
heat and use. 

If a stove be used in the kitchen, do not allow 
it to be placed too near the wall, and be sure 
that both wall and floor are guarded from the 
danger of fire by a zinc at the back and under. 
neath. See that it stands in a good light, or if 
you have a range which cannot be moved, exer. 
cise your ingenuity and contrive some means by 
which a strong light can be thrown upon it. 
Acquaint yourself thoroughly with the uses of 
all draughts, that fuel may not be wasted. Never 
allow the fire to be above the level of the fire. 
box. In removing ashes from the stove before 
the fire is lighted, place a thick paper over the 
pail and slip the shovel under carefully to avoid 
raising a dust. Vinegar or cold coffee mixed 
with the stove blacking insures a more lasting 
polish than when water only is used. To pre- 
vent kitchen odors from spreading through the 
house a sheet iron hood may be so hung over 
the stove that it will conduct them all to the 
chimney. 

Keep a thorough ventilation by means of the 
windows, drawing them well down from the top. 
Many times odors may be prevented by drawing 
to one side a pot which is just about to boil over, 
or being careful about dropping anything on the 
hot stove covers. Do not confound ventilation 
with draught. If a door or window fits badly, 
a weather strip will easily remedy the trouble 
and perhaps save some one a bad cold. 

There should be at least one good sized pan- 
try inthe room. Dust the shelves every week 
and cover with clean white paper. To utilize 
space, fasten screw hooks to the under side of 
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the shelves, and hang the smaller articles of tin- 
yareon them. Instead of having that abomina- 
tim—a pot close-—in some dark corner of the 
kitchen, use the bo:tom shelf, or have one made 
about six inches from the floor for this particu- 
lar purpose, When properly kept, iron utensils 
areno more unsigntly than their copper or tin 
companions. If there are two pantries devote 
one to the crockery and wooden ware, the other 
totinand weightier utensils. Arrange them on 
the shelves with an eye to taste as well as handi- 
ness, Never return any article to its place un- 
less thoroughly clean. Dirty crockery or greasy 
tinware in a closet means either a slovenly ser- 
vant or a careless mistress—perhaps both. Iron- 
ware should be washed with soft soap or wash- 
ing soda and hot water. A metal dish-cloth will 
aidin removing encrusted food. They should be 
thoroughly dried before putting them away to 
prevent rusting. 

The tins should be washed in hot suds, and 
scoured once a week with sapolio, or a little 
powdered brick dust or sifted ashes. If after 
use the contents adhere to the bottom, fill at 
once with cold water and stand aside for atime; 
they may then be readily cleaned. 

Salt and vinegar should be used for cleaning 
copper and brass, care being taken to rinse and 
thoroughly dry afterwards. The copper may 
also be cleaned with oxalic acid; but this must 
not be applied to any utensil used in preparing 
food, as it is an active poison. It is useful 
mainly for polishing the hot water boiler faucets, 
etc. Ten cents worth of oxalic acid should be 
dissolved in one pint of hot water; when cold 
bottle and label poison, Clean boiler when 
nearly cold. Dipa flannel cloth in the solution 
and apply, polishing with dry flannel, Wooden 
ware should bescrubbed with cold water and 
sapolio or sand. 

Bread and cake boxes should be aired fre- 
quently, and washed once a week with soap and 
hot water, and thoroughly dried. 

Steel knives should be cleaned with powdered 
bath brick ; a brisk rubbing in moist earth will 
renew the polish. They should never be drop- 
pedin the dish-pan, but wiped with a damp 
cloth. 

So far I have only spoken of the general care 
of the kitchen and its contents, but there is 
acertain amount of routine work which must 
be done each day. In planning for this ar- 
range that all the rough work be done eariy in 
the morning. This would include taking out the 
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ashes, kindling fires, blacking stoves, sweeping 
and dusting kitchen, scouring knives, pots. and 
pans, the filling and trimming of lamps. Clean- 
ing which is done but once a week should be so 
plaaned that a portion can be finished each day, 
thus equalizing the work. If washing and iron- 
ing occupy Monday and Tuesday, window and 
woodwork can be cared for on Wednesday, Sil- 
ver polished on Thursday, bedrooms and parlors 
swept on Friday, and general scrubbing on Sat- 
urday. Dish washing will be spoken of more 
particularly when we come to the table and its 
furnishing. Dish cloths and towels should be 
washed and scalded once a day and hung in the 
open air to dry. Insist that your servant present 
a neat appearance, Prohibit a frouzy head and 
tattered dress. A calico dress does not cost so 
much as a mussy stuff one, and is much easier 
to keep clean. A strip of white muslin basted 
in the neck may be worn instead of a collar. 
When kindling a fire, sweeping or doing other 
dusty work, a large handkerchief can be pinned 
about the head and a loose calico gown be slipped 
over the dress. A clean white apron should be 
at hand ready to be tied on when waiting at the 
table or admittinga caller. A saucer of oatmeal 
and a bit of castile soap will soften the skin of 
the hands which is made rough by frequent con- 
tact with water, If the hands are chapped by 
winter’s cold, a little mutton fat melted, strained 
and cooled will do much to alleviate. There is 
no reason why we should withhold these trifling 
comforts which can hardly fail to return to us 
in the mutual kind feeling which should exist 
between mistress and maid. 


Miscellaneous Recipes. 


FRICASSEED OYSTERS. 


Put one heaping tablespoonful of butter in a 
covered sauce-pan with one saltspoonful of white 
pepper, one heaping teaspoonful of salt and a 
half saltspoonful of cayenne, When hot, add 
one quart of oysters, cover closely and cook until 
plump, shake the pan to keep the oysters from 
sticking. Drain and keep the oysters hot, 
and add one pint of milk to the oyster liquor. 
Put two tablespoonfuls of butter in a sauce-pan 
and when bubbling add two tablespoonfuls of 
flour; mix until smooth; now add slowly the 
hot oyster liquor, stirring allthe time, Add sea- 
soning to taste. Pour the sauce into two well- 
beaten eggs, add the hot oysters, heat one minute 
and serve at once. 
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POTAGE A LA REINE. 

One quart of liquor in which a chicken has 
been boiled. Season with salt, pepper, celery salt 
and a little onion juice. Put it on to boil, mash 
the yolks of two hard boiled eggs and mix them 
with one-half cup of cracker crumbs, soaked 
until soft in a little milk. Chop the white meat 
of the chicken until fine, like meal, and stir it 
into the egg paste, add slowly one pint of hot 
rich milk, rub the mixture into the hot chicken 
liquor. Boil five minutes; add more seasoning 
if needed. If too thick add more milk. It 
should be like a puree. 

POTATO RISSOLES. 

To one pint of well mashed potatoes add one 
teaspoonful of butter, one-half cup of hot milk, 
one teaspoonful finely chopped parsley, one half 
cup of minced ham or tongue. Roll into small 
balls, dip in egg, then in cracker dust and fry in 
hot lard until adelicate brown, 

BOILED TURKEY WITH OYSTER SAUCE. 

Singe, draw and wash a turkey weighing ten 
pounds. Make a dressing with one quart of 
bread crumbs, one heaping tablespoonful of but- 
ter, two well beaten eggs, and one quart of oysters 
chopped; mix all these ingredients and season 
with salt, pepper and a grain of cayenne. Fill 
the breast of the bird with some of this dressing 
and put the remainder in the body and sew up. 
Dip a piece of cotton cloth into cold water, and 
after wringing it well, dredge it thickly with 
flour. Pin the turkey in this cloth and plunge it 
into boiling water. Boil rapidly for twenty 
minutes, then set back where it will simmer 
about three hours. Serve with oyster sauce. 


OYSTER SAUCE. 

One pint of oysters, one-half lemon, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, one even tablespoonful of 
flour, one cup of miJk, season to taste. 

Stew the oysters in their own liquor two min- 
utes, melt the butter in a small sauce-pan, when 
bubbling add flour, when smooth add the milk 
slowly, strain the liquor from the hot oysters and 
add to the hot cream, stirring all the while. Sea- 
son with salt, pepper and a dash of cayenne; boil 
one minute, add oysters, squeeze in lemon juice, 
and serve at once. 

ROYAL CREAM. 

One quart of milk, one-third of a box of gela- 
tine, five tablespoonfuls sugar, three eggs, one 
large teaspoonful of vanilla. Soak the gelatine 
in the milk for a half hour. Beat the yolks of 
che eggs well, add the sugar and stir into the 
milk, Put over the fire ina double boiler and 


stir until it begins to thicken like soft custard 
Beat the whites of the eggs toa stiff froth, stir 
them into the boiling custard; flavor and turn 
into moulds. Set away in a cold place tp 
harden. This is delicious served with lemon 
jelly. Use Nelson's gelatine. 

LEMON JELLY. 

One-half box gelatine, one cup cold water, 
one pint boiling water, one cup sugar, two-thirds 
of a cup of lemon juice. Soak the gelatine in 
the cold water until soft; have the lemon rind 
thin, using none of the white; steep it in the 
boiling water ten minntes. Add the soaked 
gelatine, sugar, lemon juice, stir until dissolved 
strain into moulds and set away to cool. 

DELICIOUS RICE PIE. 

Three cups of milk, two cups of boiled rice 
one cup of sugar, three eggs. The rice should 
be boiled in water till soft, but not broken, Beat 
the yolks, add the sugar and stir into the warm 
rice and milk. Mix well and stir in the well 
whipped whites. Line the crust with plain 
paste, set in the oven and fill with the rice cus- 
tard. Bake in a moderate oven until barely set, 
and serve as soon as cool. 

PLAIN PASTE FOR UNDER CRUST. 

One even cup of flour, one saltspoontful of salt, 
one saltspoonful of baking powder, one heaping 
tablespoonful of lard and butter mixed, very cold 
water to make a stiff dough. Sift the dry ingre- 
dients, chop the shortening with a knife, then 
add the water a little at a time, until you havea 
stiff paste; sprinkle the moulding board with 
flour, and roll out lightly to fit the plate. 

BLACK FRUIT CAKE. 

One pound flour, one pound butter, one pound 
powdered sugar, one dozen eggs, three pounds 
of raisins, three pounds currants, two pounds of 
citron, one pound of almonds, three tablespoon- 
fuls mixed spices—mace, cinnamon, and nutmeg 
—one-half pint of brandy. Pick over the cur- 


rants and wash very clean, spread them out in 
large pans and dry in a cool oven or in the hot 
sun. Stone raisins; cut them in half. Dredge the 
currants and raisins with one cupful of the flour. 
Mix the spice with the remainder of the flour; 
beat the butter to a cream. Gradually beat in 
the sugar. Add the brandy, then the almonds, 
which have been blanched and chopped. Add 
the well beaten yolks, then the whites; stir in 
the flour lightly, then the raisins and currants. 
Spread the cake mixture in layers in the pans 
and spread thin slices of the citron on each 
layer. Cover the bottom of the pan with three 
sheets of thin paper well greased. Bake in 4 
moderate oven five hours, This cake improves 
with age. 
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Fig. 1. Embroidered Laundry Bag. 


This is a pretty and useful article for soiled 
clothes. It is made of a cream linen towel or 
sarf with a border of colored lines and fringed 
ends. Our model is made of a fine towel of 
momie-cloth weaving, twenty-seven inches wide, 
and twenty-eight inches long without the fringe. 
Fold the towel lengthwise, sew up the lower 
fringed end, and join the side; turn down the 
upper fringed end eight inches deep for a flap; 
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and sew through the top twice an inch anda 
quarter below the fold to form a casing fora 
drawing-string- run in a double drawing-string 
of red cord, and finish the ends with a tassel. 
The embroidery with which the front is orna- 
mented is worked in outline stitch with red linen 
thread, and in the space at the centre of the 
shield a monogram is worked in satin stitch in 
ted and white. 


Fig, 2._Hat for Boy of Two Years. 


Materials required: Three ounces white single 
Berlin wool, a bone crochet hook No, 10, three- 
VoL, CXVIII—No. 13. 


quarters of a yard white satin ribbon two inches 
wide for bow, and two silk pompons, 

Make a chain of about seventy-six stitches, or 
enough to go easily round the head of the child 
the hat is intended for. 


Work eleven rows in plain tricot. 

12th Rew: Work up in ordinary tricot, work 
off two loops,* work four chain, work off seven 
loops, and repeat from * to the end of the row. 

13th and 14th Rows: Plain tricot, 

15th Row: Like twelfth, arranging so that the 
loops come in between the loops of the previous 
loop row. 

16th and 17th Rows: Plain tricot, 

18th Row: Like twelfth row. 

19th and 2oth Rows: Plain tricot. 

21st Row: Like fifteenth row. 

22d Row: Work up two loops together after 
every fifth loop, work off in the usual way. 

23d Row: Plain tricot. 

24th Row: Like fifteenth, except that you 
work up the two first and two last loops together. 

Continue to work in looped and plain tricot as 
described until only four stitches remain. 


Sew both sides of the cap together to forma 
kind of pointed bag. 

For the band, which turns up over the cap, 
make a chain of fourteen stitches. 

1st Row: Take a mesh one inch wide, place 
it under the work, turn the wool over the mesh, 
work, one double through the first stitch, turn 
the wool again around the mesh, work. a double 
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into next loop, and so on to the end of the row, 
remove the mesh and work the second row, one 
double into each stitch without the loop. 


These two rows are repeated until you have 
the length needed to go round the hat. 

With white silk work one double into each 
loop, this joins the loops and forms a silk chain. 


Sew the band to the hat at the edge,turn it 
up, and tack it along to keep it in position. 

Turn the point over the joined side, sew it to 
the hat, and place a bow, with two small pom- 
pons, over the stitches. 


Fig. 3and 4. Fancy Holder For a Key. 


This is made of Macramé cord or knotted silk 
cord, in some bright color, finished off with a 
heavy tassel, Fig. 4 shows the full working 


size of the holder; it can very easily be knotted 
from the pattern. These trifles are easily made, 
and is intended to smarten up some valuable 
key. 

Fig. 5. Draped Panel for Photographs, 


Photographs of the family, friends and of 
celebrities form such an important part in the 
adornment ofa modern room that ingenuity is 
taxed to find a variety of modes for framing them, 
different from the old fashioned stiff and often 
unsightly frame. The panel is made of very 
thin wood or stiff cardboard covered with royal 
blue plush, encircled with galloon in Pompadour 
colors, which is itself bordered with gold lace. 
It is draped across the front and at one side with 
either satin or plush. The photographs are in- 
formally stuck through the galloon, or elastic 
bands, or some hidden slips are made. C. T, 


Fig. 6. Alpine Hood: Knitting. 


Material required; Two omces single Berlig 
wool, four knitting needles, 


This hood is very 
useful and comfor- 
table for children to 
wear under their hats 
when travelling or 
going to school in 
severe weather; they 
are also much used by 
gentlemen for night 
travelling in winter, 
or when driving in 
severe frost, as they 
cover the ears and 
throat, and protect 
them from the cold. 
With the wool and 
needles named, the 
hood works out the 
size needed for af 
child of eight or ten J 
years; for a larger 
size, more stitches 
must be cast on, and 
a greater number of 
rows worked. 
Begin at the neck, 
cast on one hundred 
and twenty stitches, 
that is forty on each 
of three needles, 
work in the round, 
pur! two and knit 
two alternately for 
five inches. 
For the back of 
head, work on sev- 
enty stitches, as you would for the heel of a 
stocking; the stitches that are purled in one row 
must be knitted in the neat and wice v.rsa, to 
preserve the rib; continue to work backwards 
and forwards in ribs for six and a half inches. 
For the top of crown cast off eighteen stitches 
at each end of the seventy you have been work- 
ing upon; on the stitches which remain continue 
to work in ribbed knitting, picking up a stitch 
from the cast-off stitches, and knitting it together 
with the last stitch of each row; in this way 
you take up a stitch from the right side in one 
row, and one from the left in the next ; continue 
to work as described until all the side stitches 
are taken up; pick up the stitches down each 
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put around the holder into whlch the letters era 
slipped. A ribbon to hang it from the wall is 
fastened upon the back and tied in a bow. 


erlin 


ide of the six and a half inches of ribbed knit 
ing, work in the round with the fifty stitches 
ki forthe under-part of chin, knit two and purl 
woalternately for two and a half inches, then 


ast off, 
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No. 8. Fan Shaped Wall Pocket, 
Two paper or gauze fans are joined together 


a 
Dw 
to 
ds Bay 
Fic. 6. 
“ Pig. 7. Novel Letter Holder. 
- This attractive novelty can very easily be 
h ade at a trifling outlay, and adds to the adorn- 
- nent of the room, besides proving a very useful 
y teeptacle for holding unanswered notes and 
- kters, It can be cut out of wood of the shape 
- tiicated in our design, which can be very 
5 talily decorated with liquid gold paint. It can 
h kobe cut out of stiff cardboard and covered att the sides, with plaitings of silk, contrasting or 


wth plush, velvet or satin. A rubber band is matching in color with the leaves which decor ite 
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the fan. The floral design upon the fan is either 
painted or embroidered, while gold or fancy 
galloon outline each leaf. A fancy galloon che- 
nille cord is attached for hanging to the wall, 
and loops and tassels at the peak of the triangle. 


Description of Colored Work Page. 
(See Front Part of Book.) 


Embroidered hand screen. These screens are 
very much used to protect the face from an open 
fire or too strong light. The foundation is of 
light green satin, velvet or plush, with a design 
in rose-buds and primroses, with their leaves, the 
whole is worked with crewel silks in the natural 
colors, The shape is cut in pasteboard or an 
old fan is covered, the back is of satin of a con- 
trasting color. 

Braiding design. Braiding is a very fashion- 
able ornamentation for garments this winter. 
The design is worked in narrow mohair or 
metal braid, and is used to edge skirts, over- 
dresses, collars, cuffs, etc. 

Embroidered Lambrequin for a bracket. The 
pattern is cut out of satin and appliqued upon 
plush. It is then decorated with a number of 
fancy stitches in different colored silks. If satin 
and plush is not suitable two contrasting shades 
of cloth or felt are pretty and serviceable, This 
vallance answers for a variety of purposes in 
decorating small tables, baskets, etc., besides 
being used for brackets. 

Embroidery design for a table cover. The 
corner is given which can be used to decorate 
a tea cloth in different shades of wash silks, 
or a felt cloth can be embroidered from the 
same design. MABEL WARE. 


<> 
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TAPESTRY PAINTING. 

This isan old art revived, or rather, simpli- 
fied. In its original form, tapestry-painting was 
used to copy the decorations on old tapestries. 
Now, it is employed on a more modest scale, to 
give variety to embroidery, and aid in home 
decoration. 

Thecolors used are really dyes instead of 
paints, and comes in bottles like ink. They may 
be used wherever it has been customary heretofore 
to use oil-colors; they are very much better for the 
purpose, as the dye actually unites with the fibre 
of the fabric and becomes part of the material 
itself. Dye-colors are particularly adapted for 
lace, bolting-cloth, and other light webs which 
could not bear the weight ofa clogged mass of 
oil-colors. Sometimes the petals of a fower are 
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painted with a dye, while the outlines, leaye, 
and stems are brought out in embroidery, 
Sometimes the large figures or a piece of lace 
are tinted, the smaller ones and connecting 
fibres indicated by running lines of tinsel thread 
or beads. 

The dyes are very strong and need to be 
diluted before being used. A China palette ang 
a number of small cups for mixing are employed, 
A liquid called a medium comes for the purpose 
of diluting. This must itself be first diluted with 
a quantity of warm water in the proportion of 
four ounces of water to a spoonful of medium, 
The brushes used are of bristles, cut down close 
to the handles. 

Dye-colors are put on in broad washes like 
water-colors—only, they may be worked over 
and over with a motion and pressure which may 
be called scrubbing. Medium-and-water should 
frequently be spread over the whole surface, as 
in water-colors, for blending. The final touches 
are put on according to taste. It is allowable, 
sometimes, to scratch off color in order to indi. 
cate high light—that is, if it can be done with 
out injuring the fabric. 

When dry, the colors are fixed by steam 
Lay a damp cloth on the table, place the work 
on it, face upwards. Over the face lay a piece 
of muslin, and run over the muslin with a_ fairly 
hot iron—not ¢oo hot. The s‘eam from the 
damp cloth will rise through the colors and 
fasten them. 

A better way isto send the work to a good 
dyer’s and have it steamed an hour. 


<0 
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Some new sachets have the tops ornamented 
with close-set rosettes of colored ribbon, usually 
to the number of sixteen, in rows of four. All 
sorts of colored narrow ribbons can be used up. 
Brush covers and pin-cushions are also orna- 
mented in the same way. Rolling pins have 
beer experimented upon, but with no great 
success. They are covered with some material, 
suspended by ribbon tied round near each end, 
and studded with screw hooks, driven in at dix 
tances, to hold scissors, button-hooks, etc. There 
is an ornamental brass hook forminz the lower 
part of a Maltese cross, which is ornamental for 
nailing on to plush or other material, for suspend- 
ing small things by. Holes for the Jittle nails 
are pierced in each point of the Maltese cross. 
They go by the name of the Simplex picture 
hook, and can be had in more sizes than one. 
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Our January number has met with immense 
























e, as 
uches favor, and the encomiums lavished upon it 
able, [might make us feel vain if we had not been so 
indi. constantly used to hearing the praises of our 
with. book sung upon all sides. Our premiums for 
clubs have pleased the popular mind, and many 
eam, ladieshave secured large numbers of subscribers. 
work The organ premium having met with especial 
iece favor, those that have been sent have been very 
airly highly commended, and others are yet coming 
the in to swell the list. Let our readers distinctly 
and understand that there will not be any falling off 
in the attractions of the magazine as the year 
rood advances. Itis our aim and desire to make 
each number outshine the previous one. We 
have numerous new features to give as the year 
advances which will, we believe, please our 
ited readers. Wedo not publish two or three good 
ally numbers and let the rest of the year take care of 
All itself; but strive to make each one an improve- 
up. ment if possible upon its predecessor. It is 
na- impossible to look ahead for a year and say all 
ave we can do; fashions are constantly changing in 
eat dress and needlework, but the latest novelties 
al, will always be given as soon as they appear, 
id, while original designs are constantly being 
is drawn to suit the tastes of our readers, The 
re literary pages have been arranged with a view 
er ‘o pleasing all tastes, and authors whose names 
or tank high are among the contributors. Alto- 
d- gether we feel convinced that the Lapy’s 
ls Book for the year 1889 bids fair to excel any 
s. Previous year of its publication. Let our 
e subscribers only continue to bring its merits 
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new subscribers to our list as in the past months, 
and we will not only publish the best fashion 
magazine for 1889, but will also have the largest 
subscription list that “GopEY” has ever yet 
published. 

It has been a privilege and happiness to read 
some of the many, many letters we receive from 
old subscribers, who congratulate themselves 
that «the Book my mothertook when I was a 
baby will still continue to help me in my duties 
as wife and mother, to please and instruct my 
daughters as they also grow to womanhood,” 

It would fill our book to attempt to give the 
many such letters; but we quote afew that our 
friends may know how deeply we appreciate 
their encouraging words :— 


New Madrid, Mo., Dec, 13, 1888. 
Publishers Gopey’s LApy's Book. 

Enclosed find $2 for the magazine for 1889. 
I am an old subscriber, have tried several other 
magazines, but I like Gupey the best of all. I 
think it has the best stories, and the best recipes 
and hints to housekeepers, while the fashion 
plates are unsurpassed, 

Pleasant Valley, Conn., Dec. 6, 1888. 
GopEy’s LADy’s Book. 

I enclose amount for renewal of LAapy’s 
Book for 1889. I have taken the book for nine 
years, and should hardly know how to do with 
out it. R. M. 


Enclosed find $2 for my renewal, GoODEY’sis 
like one of the family. For thirty-two years it 
has been coming to me. Mrs. D. E. A., 

Portland, Mich. 

You will find enclosed $2 in payment for an- 
other year’s subscription. My mother has taken 
the Lapy’s Book from its commencement until 
now. She is seventy-eight years of age. 

G. H.H., 
Chester, Vt. 


4 
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BOOK TABLE. 
«Dreamthorp.” By Alexander Smith. Lee 
and Shepard, Boston, Mass. Price, 50 cents, 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
A book of essays upon well selected subjects 
ably treated. 
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“The Lover and Other Papers.” By Richard 
Steele. Lee and Shepard, Boston, Mass. Price, 
so cents. Forsale by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This is a selection of papers from the works 
of this favorite author, the Lover occupying the 
largest portion of the book. 


“A  Physician’s Problem.” By Charles 
Elam, M.D., M. R.C. P. Lee and Shepard, 
Boston, Mass. Price, 50 cents. For sale by J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

One of the series of books entitled Good 
Company,” all of which are the best selections of 
popular auhors. They are neatly gotten up and 
nicely bound, and form an attractive addition to 
a library for reference. 


«“ How She Did It.” By Mary Cruger. D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

An effort to show how it is possible to live in 
comfort on $150 a year, Without deft fingers, a 
devising brain and a contented spirit, the ex. 
perience must fail, and but few if any could ac- 
complish it, 


“Orthodox,” By Dorothea Gerard. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York, N. Y. Price, 25 cents. 
For sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A Polish story, in which Rudolph von Orten- 
egg falls into the hands of the Jews and gains 
experience to the great hurt of his soul. 

“The Master of Rathkelly.” By Hawley 
Smart. D. Appleton & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Price, 50 cents. Forsale by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A well written story of Irish insurrection. 

“Mr. Fortescue.” By William Westfall. D, 
Appleton & Co., Publishers, New York, Price, 
4ccents. For sale by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A startling romance attracting the reader to 
the end. 

“Hints About Men’s Dress.” By a New 
York Clubman. D. Appleton & Co, 1, 3 and 5 
Bond Street, New York, N. Y. 

A pamphlet containing much useful informa- 
tion about economical dressing. 

“Temple House.” By Elizabeth Stoddard, 
Cassell’s Sunshine Series. Cassell & Co., Lim- 
ited, 104-106 Four.h Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Price, 50 cents. 

“The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane.” By 


Frank Barrett. Cassell’s Sunshine Series, ‘s 
sell & Co., Limited, 104-106 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Price, 50 cents. For sale by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa, 

A good tale of strange adventures told jp 
qua:nt old English. 

Cassell’s Half-Dollar Cook Book, edited by 
A. G, Payne. Cassell & Company, Limited, 104 
and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y, Fo, 
sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 
Pa. 

A good collection of recipes based upon 
economy; an excellent variety for different 
dishes. 

“The Astonishing History of Troy Town,’ 
Cassell’s Rainbow Series. By Casseil & Com. 
pany, Limited, 104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Price, 25 cents. For sale by J. B 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa, 

“Tlian.” By Chaplain James J. Kane. J.B, 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa, Price, 
$1.25. 

The story opens with a prologue away back ia 
1840, in which Professor Homerand discards his 
affianced and marrieS another woman, through 
whose father he expects to become president of 
his university. His sin brings its curse in the 
next generation. Part of the story deals with 
the naval operations at Mobile and New Orleans 
during the civil war. It is a readable and 
interesting tale. 

“A Life’s Morning.” By George Giss'ng. J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa, Price, 
25 cents. 

A good novel, entertaining the reader to the 
end. 


“Rachel Armstrong, or, Love and Theology.” 
By Celia Parker Woolley. Ticknor & Company, 
Boston, Mass. Price, 50 cents. The novel is 
of marked charm and interest as a story, and of 
surprising depths of thought and spiritual insight. 
It would be hardly an exaggeration to say that 
in Mrs. Woolley’s novel there is presented as 
faithful a study of the conditions of American 
life as “ Robert Elsmere” presents of the Eng- 
lish. The vividness and power with which the 
old Puritan orthodoxy of New England is con- 
trasted with the Unitarian zeal found in many 
Western towns is a remarkably successful 
achievement. 

“Nervousness.” By II, S. Drayton, A. M, 
M. D. Illustrated. Fowler & Wells Co., 755 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Price, 25 cents. 
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OUR ARM CHAIR. 


For sale Ly J. B. w.ppincott Company, Phuila- 
delphia, Pa 

The cases from the author’s own observations 
are very instructive, and have doubtless many 
parallels, for which the very reasonable and 
simple course of treatment will as well serve. 


«Forward Forever ” (A reply to Lord Tenny- 
son), Heaven on Earth, by William J. Shaw, the 
poethermit, Fowler & Wells Co ,777 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Price, 25 cents. 

Without claiming to be a great poet, Mr. 
Shaw reads us in his quaint rhymes, lessons of 
yalue in our domestic and secular life. 


“Run Down.” By George D. Cox. T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 25 cents. 

A story of a dual life as marked in its way as 
the double existence of Mr. Jekyll; but, unlike 
Mr. Stephenson’s story, Mr. Cox’s is not mere 
vulgar melodrama; and, unlike Jekyll’s means 
of transformation, William Fano’s comes within 
the possibilities of scientific analysis. To tell 
what these are would be to reveal the mystery 
of the story, and so destroy its interest to the 
reader, which would be unfair to the author. 


“Kathleen.” By Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 25 
cents, 

No sweeter or more beautiful romance than 
“ Kathleen ” exists in print. 


“Le Reve.” By Emile Zola, T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa, Price, 25 cents. 


“Shoppell’s Modern Houses,” an illustrated 
architectural quarterly. R. W. Shoppell, New 
York, N. Y. Price, 25 cents. 

This is a valuable guide to those who propose 
building, careful estimates being given. 


“Miss Parloa’s New Cook Book.” Published 
by Estes & Lauriat, 301-305 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Miss Parloa is the principal of the School of 
Cooking in Boston, and her recipes are practical 
and well written. 


“From Flag to Flag.” By Eliza McHatton 
Ripley. D. Appleton and Company, New York. 

This book describes a woman's adventures and 
experiences in the South during the war, in 
Mexico and Cuba. The author is an excellent 
narrator; her description of her life in Cuba, 
which fills more than half of her little volume, 
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is delightful, besides being full of information. 
It is not a novel and much better worth reading. 

“A Manual of Decorative Composition,” By 
Henri Mayeux. Translated by J. Gonino. D. 
Appleton and Company, New York, N. Y. 

This volume is beautifully illustrated with 
nearly three hundred engravings, and gives 
maay valuable suggestions and facts relative to 
decoration, 


«Donovan; a Modern Englishman,” by Edna 
Lyall, has been republished by D. Appleton and 
Company, New York, N. Y., in their 50 cent 
paper cover edition. 

The character of the hero is very strongly 
drawn. Without any training, and being wronged 
by his guardian, he fell into a skeptical state of 
mind. How such a tendency can be cured the 
author has woven into a most attractive story. 

“This Mortal Coil.” By Grant Allen. D, 
Appleton and Company, New York, N.Y. Paper, 
price, 50 cents. 

A most popular book, interesting to the end, 
well and cleverly written. 

«“ Paradoxes of a Philistine.” By Wm. S. 
Walsh. J, B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Price, $1.00. 

The author is delightfully frank, and tells us 
he collected the essays his book ccntains, be- 
cause he liked them himself. He gave the 
pleasure to others as well, as there is something 
in all of them to suit different tastes. . 

“The Quick and the Dead.” By Amélie 
Rives. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Price, $1.00. 

The author has written a preface to the story 
which originally appeared in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine, and has probably created more comment 
than any novel written for years. 


“This Wicked World.” By Mrs, H. Lovett 
Cameron, J. B, Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Paper, price, 25 cents. 

The heroine sacrifices much to gain position. 
How she enjoys her triumphs without censure 
from the world is well told by the author. 


“Songs of Toils.” By Carmen Sylva, Queen 
of Roumania. Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, 
New York, N. Y. For sale by John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.00. 

This little volume comes ina dainty dress; the 
poems are in the original, with an English version 
on the alternate pages by John Eliot Bowen. 
Many attractive poems are contained in the col- 
lection. 
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A TOO common idea prevails that most any kind of a structure will answer for a stable without 


regard to looks, so long as it is built and intended for the purpose. The fact of the matter Is, 

a stable should look like what it is intended for; and, if intended to go with a good house, 
should partake of the same style and finish. In other words, the same general character should be 
kept 1p throughout the surroundings. 

Our illustration represents a small picturesque stable intended for the accommodation of two 
horses; the second story provides for a man’s room and hay loft. The construction is of stone two 
feet above ground; over this, of frame covered with shincles; the roof is intended to be of slate; 
the interior woodwork is of Yellow Pine, finished natural; the walls will be wainscoated, four feet 
high; abcve this, plastered sand finish. We estimate the cost about $2,000. Address all commu 
cations in reference to any of our designs to Samuel Milligan, Architect, 708 Chestnut St., Phila. 






































THE COQUETTE. 
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For Description See F 
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Fig. 9 
For Description See:Fashion Department 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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HOTOGRAPH FRAME AND WHEELBARROW WORK TRAY, 
(For Description see Work Table.) 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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“I wonder if Edenia 7s made from these flowers!.. . 


LUNDBORGC’S 


FAMOUS PHREUMES, 


Edenia, Goya Lily, 
Maréchal Niel Rose, Alpine Violet, 
Lundborg’s Rhenish Cologne. 

DELICATE. REFINED. FRAGRANT. 


These Perfumes are for sale by almost all Druggists and Dealers in Toilet 
Articles, but if, for any reason, they cannot be so obtained, send for a Price List to 


LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers, 24 Barclay St., cor. Church St, New York 





42 writing to Advertisers, please meution GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. | 





